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Arches of the Cumberland Chapter (Slade) meets 
informally, call President Dell Sasser for details, 606- 
666-7521 X73559, or (606) 233-8938, or via email 
(dell.sasser@kctcs.eduf 

Falls of the Ohio Chapter (Louisville), 9109 
Hawthorne Pointe Drive, Louisville, KY 40272, 
meets every 3 rd Thursday of each month except Jan, 
Jul, Aug, & Dec at 7:00 PM at the Louisville Nature 
Center . 3745 Illinois Ave, Louisville, 40213. Call 
President Chris Bidwell at (502) 458-1328, or via 
email (mabteacherl @vahoo.comf . 

Wilderness Trail Chapter (Pineville) meets the first 
Thursday of each month, March through December, 
at 7:00 p.m., generally at Pine Mountain State Resort 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 

It looks like a great lineup for the Spring 2010 meeting up at Shawnee 
State Forest in Ohio. If you get up there with some time to spare on either 
side of the meeting, and you like big trees, the state champion Diosovros 
virainiana L. (common persimmon) is in Green lawn Cemetery in 
nearby Portsmouth, Ohio (Scioto County). It is 148 inches in 
circumference, 82 feet high, and has a 58 foot crown, for a total of 245 
points. Just a few years ago it was the National Champion persimmon . 
If you go, there are no signs for the big persimmon but it isn’t very hard to 
find as the cemetery is not very large. Look for a tree with a very large 
circumference which splits into two trunks, about 8-9 feet off the ground. 
This male persimmon tree was only bumped from its National Champion 
standing in 2004 by a persimmon tree in Arkansas measuring a whopping 
151 inches in circumference, 94 feet high, and has a 78 foot crown, for a 
total of 265 points. However, Illinois has the tallest persimmon. The 
Illinois persimmon stood 135 feet in 2006! 

Take plenty of photos at the meeting. The KSNH website and newsletter 
could use your art and/or articles. I hope everyone has great weather and 
a fantastic spring meeting. The deadline for submissions for the next issue 
is May 1, 2010. Until then I wish you all the best of luck, -barry 
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SOUTHWESTERN HIGH SCHOOL RAPTOR REHABILITATION CENTER 

by Independence 


To me it was just another day on Reelfoot Lake , a 
pretty blue sky, sun shining bright, a beautiful day. I 
was flying, free as a bird....until I was shot. I was 
mistaken for a vulture . Lucky for me just my wing 
was injured, and I was sent to the Memphis Zoo to 
recover. I went into surgery, where they had to 
amputate my wing. Now I would never be free again. 
The zoo didn’t have room for me, so on July 4th 
1999, Frances Carter and some of her students 
came and picked me up. Since I am the nation’s 
symbol , and it was Independence Day, I adopted the 
name Independence . She took me to the home that 
I have come to love and cherish, the Southwestern 
High School Raptor Rehabilitation Center . 

I have resided at Southwestern High School 
Raptor Rehabilitation Center in Somerset, 
Kentucky for ten years, and I know this place like the 
back of my wing. I live in the flight cage and I keep 
my eagle eye on all my friends in their cages. We are 
all protected species of birds of prey , which means we are all carnivorous birds, who are protected by federal laws . 
Since we are so special, we are taken care of 365 days a year. Student volunteers of the center come visit us every day 
to feed us, water us, document our treatments, and give special medical attention to those who need it. The students 
work hard to give as many of their patients a second chance at flight and to keep those of us who have to stay at the 
center comfortable. 

One of my favorite activities is traveling the 
state, visiting various Kentucky State Parks 
and speaking on behalf of my friends and 
myself. As a permanent resident at our Raptor 
Center , I am what the students call a 
presentation bird. That simply means that they 
have trained me to perch on a student’s arm 
while another student speaks about birds of 
prey and our center. Many other birds 
accompany me on these presentations, and all 
of these birds are injured just like me. A bird 
is only considered a presentation bird if it has 
a injury, and never has the possibility of being 
released. Once a bird is a permanent resident, 
a student will begin the process of training 
them for presentations. I have been able to 
visit over 6,000 people in the past three years. 

I travel the state to educate the public at 
ballgames, summer camps, conferences, and 
other public events. A typical presentation not 
only speaks about each bird but, it also tells 
the story of how the raptor program began. This program all began with the rescue of a red-tailed hawk named 
Geronimo. Frances Carter agreed to sponsor the rehabilitation program at Southwestern High School with just a 
transport cage in her classroom in 1993. As more birds came in she had to build mews (aviaries for raptors) to care for 
them. Although the ultimate goal of the club is to rehabilitate and release, some birds have had to become presentation 
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birds. The program increased in numbers so fast they had to build more mews and a flight cage, which is currently my 
home. Today the center is home to me and more than 30 of my feathered friends. 


I think I can speak on behalf of our 
entire center when I say that 
presentations are very important to us. 
The people who volunteer at the center 
are very knowledgeable about birds of 
prey. Unfortunately, the general public 
doesn’t know a great deal about us. The 
students design presentations to inform 
audiences about importance of birds of 
prey . We are federally protected 
species! Our goal of presenting is to 
educate the public on how to save our 
bird population. The man who shot me 
was simply uneducated and did not 
realize how vital I am to the 
environment. I hope and pray that a 
presentation will make a difference in 
another bird’s life. 

Even though I joke and say the 
presentations are all about me, I must 
give credit where credit is due. This 
center would not function without Mrs. 
Carter and her students. I see every bird that comes in and out of our center. I am proud to say that forty-four percent of 
them are released back into the wild for a second chance at flight. What would these birds have done without the care of 
the Southwestern High School Raptor Rehabilitation Center ? What would I have done without them? We are the 
only group in all of Kentucky to have released two bald eagles back into the wild. We have also just released a 
peregrine falcon , one of the rarest species in all of Kentucky. All of this may sound impressive, but it sounds even better 
when you find out it is all operated by high school students and our sponsor, Mrs. Carter. We actually won the 
prestigious President’s Volunteer Service Award in 2008. So these students are very accomplished ! 

I have focused a lot on our center, probably 
because I think that’s the most important part! 

However, the center is not only about just the 
birds of prey . The students also participate in 
a environmental competition called 
Envirothon . This is a team of five students 
that compete in the areas of soils, forestry, 
aquatics, wildlife and special topics. Every 
year the special topic changes, for example 
this year it is groundwater. I am proud to 
announce that this year Southwestern has 
nine teams going to compete this April! 

Hopefully, they can get to state and national 
competition. The last time Southwestern made 
it to National Envirothon was 2001, and they 
placed 8th in the nation. One day they hope to 
return and do even better! They have placed 
at State Envirothon for several years and 
would like to do even better in the upcoming 
years. 

In addition, I watch the students take care 
of a recycling center, a quarter mile nature trail and a greenhouse! Every week the students get all the recycled materials 
from the school. They are trying to help the community by reducing, reusing, and they have taken recycling in their own 
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hands! The nature trail is a great place to relax and enjoy the beauty of nature. The students do all the work that needs to 
be done to keep the trail maintained, which includes re-graveling, clean-up, and weed eating during the summer months. 
At the bottom of the nature trail is an amphitheater where our presentations sometimes occur. The amphitheater is also 
used as an outdoor classroom for the students at the local elementary school as well as the high school. The greenhouse 
is a place where the plants are grown for our facility. Every year at our annual open house which occurs in September, the 
plants are sold to benefit the birds like me who are current residents. 

Currently, Mrs. Carter and her students are working very hard to get the money to construct a nature center . This 
center would include a museum, a food preparation area, night drop off, lab for medical examinations, research lab and 
much more. This program cost thousands of dollars to run each year and it is run solely on donations from the public and 
student-run fundraisers. So please help my feathered friends! They deserve a second chance! 

So you see, this program is very dear to me. Without Frances Carter, her students and this program, I would not be 
here with them today. If I cannot be soaring in the bright blue skies above Reelfoot Lake . I cannot think of another place 
I would rather be so come and visit me and be ready to learn about all that the Southwestern High School 
Conservation and Raptor Rehabilitation Program has to offer! 

Independence was shot over Reel Foot Lake in Tennessee when he was mistaken for a Black Vulture, because he did not yet have his 
distinguishing white head and tail feathers. He was taken to the Memphis Zoo where he underwent the amputation of his wing. 
However they did not have the facility to care for him, so he came to live at Southwestern High School with the students as his care 
givers. Indy as we call him has touched the lives of students and the public for 12 years now. You can contact the Southwestern High 
School Raptor Rehabilitation Center at 1765 WTLO Road . Somerset. KY, 42503 or call them at (606) 679 6980. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT - SPRING 2010 

by Zeb Weese 


Welcome to 2010! For me this New Year has started off great, but I must admit it is a little strange to find myself 
writing the Kentucky Society of Natural History President’s message. As a look at the list of previous presidents I can’t 
help but think when the history of the KSNH is written I’ll be the Millard Fillmore of the group. But the great thing about 
the KSNFI is that the membership is so active they really do all the work. This makes me think about how I got involved 
with the KSNFI in the first place. 

I first joined the Kentucky Society of Natural History in the early-1990s when I was in college, but I didn’t really become 
active until I became the naturalist at Natural Bridge State Park in June 2002. As soon as I began, one of the duties the 
park manager (and former KSNH Naturalist of the Year ) Wilson Francis told me I needed to start thinking about was 
planning the next spring’s annual Herpetology Weekend . That sounded like a pretty cool event to me, but I was a little 
intimidated about organizing an event. Wilson gave me a list of KSNH folks to contact and that autumn, six months before 
the event, I had a roomful of people who drove from all over the state to brainstorm about speakers, field trips, and 
programs. By the time the big day arrived in April, volunteers had spent countless hours work on everything from t-shirt 
design to children’s activities to scouting out field trip sites. Needless to say, with almost 200 registered participants, that 
Herp Weekend was a great success; folks learned a lot about the herptofauna of the Red River Gorge , got to see a lot 
of critters and habitats up close, had a lot of fun, and to top it off the Slade Chapter of the KSNH raised a little money for 
projects. That was just the first of many Herp Weekends I had the pleasure to be involved with, and the support of the 
KSNH membership really made them all possible. 

Jim Harrison and Kristin Wiley from the Kentucky Reptile Zoo . Dan and Judy Dourson, Mark Gumbert, Steve Bonney, 
Danny Watson, John MacGregor, and James Kiser are just a few who have donated their time over the years to make 
Herp Weekends successful, and many of them are now working on Herp Weekend 2010 . This year’s speakers will 
include John Byrd on box turtles and Les Meade, Jr, on herping in Washington, along with the usual field trips to the Red 
River Gorge in search of “nature’s most misunderstood critters.” Herp Weekend will be held May 7-8, 2010, I urge you to 
check it out if you are able; for more info just call Natural Bridge at 1 -606-663-2214. 

Have a great Spring! Zeb 

Zeb Weese is the Kentucky Society of Natural History’s President for the 2010-2012 term. He is also a steward for the Kentucky State 
Nature Preserves Commission 
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LIONS AND TIGERS AND BEARS...OH MY! 

by Joe Duff 


Not only is this a classic line from the 
movie the “ The Wizard of Oz ”. but it is also a 
fairly comprehensive list of what many people 
consider to be the world’s most exotic animals. 

‘Charismatic mega-fauna’ is the term used 
to describe creatures that we imbue with 
appealing characteristics or qualities we value 
most. We bestow the lion with royal status, 
venerate tigers , and the giant panda has 
become an icon for conservation. It’s odd how 
these same creatures are also among the 
most endangered. 

There are just over 1 ,000 giant panda left 
in the wild in the world today, and as few as 
3,500 tigers . Lions , estimated at 30,000 to 
100,000, top the list, but many less charming 
creatures are much closer to extinction, and 
their battle for survival goes mostly unnoticed. But it almost seems a creature must be cuddly, or scary, in order to attract 
our attention. 

By comparison, just 550 individuals, 153 in captivity and 397 in the wild, [at time of writing] separate the rare and 
reclusive whooping crane from oblivion. Just 15 whooping cranes remained in the early 1940’s, and while magnificent, 
they are neither cuddly nor scary. Once referred to as the “white ghost of the wetlands” they are the embodiment of 
wildness. 

Because they are a keystone species , 
safeguarding whooping cranes from extinction 
means saving pristine wetlands , as well as all 
the less engaging creatures that ensure its well¬ 
being - and ours. Their evocative unison call 
echoing over a marsh is a measure of the 
health of that environment. 

Last fall, in the Whooping Crane Eastern 
Partnership’s ninth project season, Operation 
Migration reintroduced 20 birds to North 
America’s eastern flywav , teaching them a 
migration route by leading them south with our 
ultralight aircraft. This brought the number of 
wild cranes migrating between Wisconsin and 
Florida to 1 05 - the first whooping cranes to do 
so in over 100 years. 

We spend three months at the United 
States Geological Survey (USGS) Patuxent 
Wildlife Research Center in Maryland rearing captive-hatched chicks, and then conditioning them to our aircraft. It takes 
another four months of daily ‘runway and flight training’ at the Necedah National Wildlife Refuge in Wisconsin to teach 
them to follow our ultralight aircraft. All this is in preparation for the two to three plus months it takes us to lead them 1285 
air miles to their wintering grounds in Florida. 



Operation Migration pilot leads juvenile whooping cranes from Wisconsin to 
Florida to teach them a migration route - Liz Condie, 2009. 



Costumed pilots spend time acclimatizing juvenile whooping cranes to their 
ultralight aircraft - Liz Condie, 2009. 
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Described as, “The wildlife equivalent of putting a man on the moon,” each season’s work requires dedication, long 
hours, and hard labor by a whole team of experts and volunteers. It is likely to require a few more years of work before 
this population can be considered self-sustaining. 

One-hundred years; that’s all it took mankind to almost wipe out this 60 million year-old species. Ten to 15 years; that’s 
how long we estimate it will take us to restore the whooping crane population - and right our wrong. On balance, this has 
to be considered quite an achievement. 

The 2010 season is now underway. If you would like to learn more, or support what Watchable Wildlife has called, 
“The most successful species reintroduction in the history of wildlife conservation,” please visit Operation Migration’s 
website at http://www.operationmigration.org , write us at Operation Migration, 639-1623 Military Road, Niagara 
Falls, NY 14304-1745, or call us at (800) 675-2618. 

Joe Duff is the Operation Migration Inc .. CEO and Whooping Crane Project Leader. In 1993, he and Bill Lishman conducted the 
first human-led bird migration. They used two ultralight aircraft to lead 18 Canada geese from Ontario to Virginia. The success of this 
initial study led to the founding of Operation Migration the following year, and the making of the Colombia Pictures hit movie, "Fly 
Away Home " in 1995. He heads the team that conducts ongoing fieldwork and annually leads a new generation of whooping cranes 
from the Necedah National Wildlife Refuge in central Wisconsin almost 1,300 miles to the St. Marks and Chassahowitzka National 
Wildlife Refuges . both on the gulf coast of Florida. 


DUTCHMEN’S BREECHES - DICENTRA CUCULLARIA (LINNAEUS) BERNHARDI 

by Chris Bidwell 


These wonderful early spring plants are in 
the Fumariaceae (Fumitory - Bleeding 
Heart ) family of plants. It is also closely 
related to the poppy ( Papaveraceae) 
family, due to numerous related alkaloids 
found in both families. Some texts list 
Dicentra cucullaria (L.) Bernh, 1 833 
( dutchman’s breeches) in this poppy 
family as well. This native perennial 
appearing in early April into late May is 
frequent across Kentucky. It can be found 
in rich, rocky mesic woods , along stream 
banks, and usually on north facing slopes. 
They prefer light shade and neutral to 
slightly acidic soil. The lacy/fernlike leaves 
are light blue/green tint, thrice compound on 
4-10 inch stems originating from the base. 
The Vz to % inch long flowers of 
dutchman’s breeches are a brilliant, waxy- 
smooth white heart-shaped corolla. The 
showy flowers (inflorescence) are attached to an arching peduncle (stem) by a short pedicel. The flowering stem is 
separate from the leaf stem and also arises from the base. The flowers consist of 4 petals. The 2 outer petals form the 
“Breeches” or “Britches” while the other pair is hidden inside the “Breeches” and project like lips, protecting the 4-6 
stamens and a single pistil from rain and wind. The inner petals’ projections also prevent invasion by crawling or small 
flying insects that might steal the nectar without carrying pollen to or from the next flower. The bases of the petals are 
yellow-tipped and may serve as bee guides . The flowers dangle along the dainty stem like pants on a clothes line; 1 to 
more than 6 flowers may be found on the peduncle. Dutchmans ’ hermaphroditic flowers wilt quickly when picked - 
they strictly want to be admired in situ! Both the leaf and flower stems arise from a white to pinkish, fleshy bulbs that can 
often be seen after a hard rain that can expose them. The Vz to 1 inch long fruit is an oblong/ovoid 2-sided capsule that 
tapers to a point on both ends. The seed capsule ripens very quickly and splits open releasing numerous seeds in late 
spring/summer. 

The genus name, Dicentra , is from the Greek “ d/s ” meaning twice and “ kentron ” meaning spur, thus giving us “2- 
spurred” referring to Dutchman’s 2 horns/breeches. The species name, cucullaria , is from the Latin “ cucullus ” meaning 
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a little hood worn by Roman children in chilly weather. Again the species name refers to the flower’s shape resembling 
clothing/pants hanging on a line. There are plenty of common/local names besides the popular dutchman’s breeches . 
The list includes dutchman’s britches , fumewort, ladies locket, lyre flower, soldier’s cap , white hearts , eardrops . 
monk’s head , turkey corn, squirrel corn, butterfly banners , kitten’s breeches , bachelor’s breeches , and little boy’s 
breeches. It can also be called bovs and girls when Dutchman’s is found along with its close cousin Dicentra 
canadensis (Goldie) Walp . ( squirrel corn) . Another name, colic weed, comes from its medical usage to treat colic. 

The names little staggers or staqqerweed comes from the plants toxic neurological effects especially in cattle. The 
name dutchman’s breeches sparked many heated debates over the name by many people in the Victorian period as 
the original meaning of Breeches was “buttocks” or “rump”. No decent Victorian wanted such a name for a flower. The 
family name, Fumariaceae , is based on a Latin medieval common name, fumitory , from fummus terrae , meaning 
“ smoke of the earth ” in reference to the blue/green leaves which in large colonies are said to resemble smoke. The 
overall shape of the flower reportedly resembles the flared leggings of the pants/breeches worn by early Dutch settlers of 
New York, where the flowers were quite common. This style of pants is now called knickerbockers - hence the New 
York Knickerbockers Basketball team name. 

Dutchman’s breeches has several similar cousins. Squirrel corn is often confused with Dutchman’s breetches but 
squirrel corn has a shorter, rounder and almost approximate spurs. Its bulblets are yellow and the plant has a wonderful 
fragrance while Dutchman’s has no aroma and its bulblets are white to pink. Squirrel corn is rarer and appears 1 -2 
weeks later but both plants can and do appear in the same habitat with some overlap of blooming times. Dicentra 
eximia (Ker. Gawl.) Torr. is the native fringed bleeding heart which is a beautiful pink flower that blooms all summer. 
Dicentra soectabilis (L.) Lem. is the non-native (Japanese) bleeding heart whose white or dark red flowers is a huge 
robust plant common in many gardens. 

Pollination of dutchman’s breeches is mainly by female bumblebees who have long tongues (8mm+) that can reach the 
nectar in the plant’s long spurs. As the bee probes the flower for its nectar its hairy body comes in contact with the sticky 
pollen which can be transported to the next dutchman’s breeches where it may contact the pistil and fertilize the plant. 
More experienced bees, however, learn to nip holes in the spurs to reach the nectar and thus bypass the pollen. 
Certain wasps and carpenter bees are also known to pilfer the nectar by cutting holes in the spurs as their tongues are 
too short to reach the nectar by going through the spurs internal length. Reportedly, but not well documented, is that 
bumblebees make jagged holes, wasps make clean-cut holes, and carpenter bees cut slits in the spurs. The common 
honeybee tries to reach the nectar but is short changed as she can reach the pollen but she is unable to reach the 
nectar . 

Dutchman’s breeches has/had several medicinal and folklore usages - none of proven or practical value. Dried tubers 
or bulblets were substituted for mercury compounds in the treatment of syphilis . A root tea was used as a diuretic, a 
treatment for colic and as a poultice used to treat skin diseases. The Iroquois used a leaf ointment on their legs to limber 
up before a battle, athletic event, or any strenuous leg work. The plant contains alkaloids that depress the central 
nervous system and has been used to treat tremors, headaches - but in excess can cause paralysis/coma/death. Early 
veterinarians used it as pre-anesthetic in larger animals. More than 20 alkaloid compounds structurally related to those 
in the poppy family have been identified. These alkaloids, especially in the leaves, make dutchman’s breeches toxic to 
man and mammals. Cattle have died when digesting up to 2% of their body weight in the plant’s foliage. The toxic effects 
may not be felt until two days after ingestion! Early svmptoms/siqns of poisoning are trembling, nausea, vomiting, 
staggering, confusion, hallucinations, and labored breathing. Later manifestations of poisoning include paralysis, 
convulsions, coma, and markedly reduced blood pressure. The leaves are the most toxic part of dutchman’s breeches . 
There is no known safe or proven food usage for the plant. The Menominee Indians of upper Michigan and Wisconsin 
considered Dutchman’s breeches a love charm . A young brave would throw the dutchman’s flower at his intended 
maiden in an effort to get her to accept him as a partner. A Dr. Huron Smith (an ethnobotanist), who studied and 
documented the Ho-Chunk Nation (often referred to as the Hocak or Winnebago) and their tribal usages of native plants 
in 1923, wrote in his journal that a young Menominee man would also chew the Dutchman’s root and exhale its scent 
toward his desired maiden. He would then dance wildly in circles around her until she got the “perfumed” scent and it was 
believed that she would follow the young brave anywhere. Probably the hallucinogenic property of Dutchman’s triggered 
such behavior. Dr. Smith, by the way, wrote of the Menominee word “ Shikako ”, meaning skunk place, as one of the 
origins of Chicago’s name. As wild leeks grew rampant there, the Menominee thought this onion’s odor, especially when 
rotting, was so strong as to call the area “Shikako” - the skunk place. Shikako was subsequently converted to the French 
translation of “Chicago” around 1680. 

The seeds of Dutchman’s breeches are spread by ants by a process called mvrmecochorv . The seeds have a fleshy 
organ/handle called an elaiosome that attracts ants who then carry the seeds to their nests. Here the ants eat only the 
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elaiosome and put the actual seed in their waste/debris area. In this rich medium the seeds have the opportunity to 
germinate and develop into new plants. Dutchman’s seeds are difficult to harvest as they ripen and fall from the plant 
very quickly - but seeds properly collected can be grown in a cold frame. Bulblets and root cuttings can also be used 
fairly easily to propagate new plants. As always, remember this native plant should never be tampered with in the wild. 
Leave it for others to enjoy. Let nature do its own spreading of such a wonderful spring ephemeral. 

This spring, be on the lookout for dutchmaiVs breeches . Also keep an eye out for its cousin squirrel corn which is often 
found in the same habitat. At Cherokee Park (in Louisville) along the Barringer Walk both these beautiful spring plants 
can be found for hikers to view. Later in the summer look for the dutchman’s breeches tapered seed capsules. You 
may even be lucky enough to find ants carrying the seeds by their elaiosomes to their nests. Enjoy the spring bounty of 
all our wildflowers. 
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KENTUCKY SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY ANNUAL SPRING CONFERENCE 
SHAWNEE STATE PARK RESORT, FRIENDSHIP, OHIO 
APRIL 22-25,2010 


Shawnee State Park Resort is located within the Eastern Time Zone. All drive times are estimated and one-way, starting from 
Shawnee Lodge. 

Field Trip Ratings: 

Easy: Hiking short distances usually on trails with little slope. 

Moderate: Generally easy with a comfortable pace. Participants must be able to negotiate occasional steep slope and/or rough trail. 
Strenuous: More endurance required to negotiate longer stretches of steep slopes, sections of rough and/or no trail. 

Be careful on all of the field trips and watch your step. Watch out for venomous snakes and poison ivy . Be safe and have a 
great Spring Conference. 

Thursday. April 22. 2010 

5:30 Gather in the lobby of Shawnee Lodge to carpool/caravan to Eulett Center 

6:00 Dinner at the Eulett Center on the Edge of Appalachia Preserve 

Join us for an informal and relaxed evening at the heart of this amazing 13,000 acre preserve. The Edge of Appalachia 
is co-owned and managed by the Cincinnati Museum of Natural History and the Ohio Chapter of The Nature 
Conservancy . The Eulett Center is a multi-purpose meeting, educational, and research facility. Dinner will consist of 
pulled pork BBQ and all the “fixins”, catered by the Ohio Valiev Career and Technical Center Culinary Program 
(Becky Foster. Instructor) . 

7:30 Evening Presentation - “The Edge of Appalachia Preserve System ” 

Chris Bedel- Preserve Director, Cincinnati 
Museum Center 

Friday. April 23. 2010 

9:00-3:00 Full Day Trip to The Great Serpent Mound 

This full day trip will make start off with a drive north 
through the heart of the Shawnee State Forest. We 
will then head west into Adams County to visit one 
of the most famous prehistoric effigy mounds in 
existence. Nearly a quarter of a mile long, Serpent 
Mound apparently represents an uncoiling serpent. 

The mound and nearby burial mounds are 
associated with the Adena and Fort Ancient 
Cultures and potentially date back to 800 BC. The 
park has several trails that are lined with a beautiful 
spring wildflower display. After our visit to Serpent 
Mound we will work our way back to Shawnee, 
stopping at other points of interest that could 
include some nature preserves and Adam’s 
county’s Amish community. 

Rating: Easy, Trip Leader: Jeff Foster 

1:00 - 5:00 Auto Tour of Shawnee State Forest 

Shawnee State Forest and the State Park it encircles is one of Ohio's greatest treasures. A magnificent 65,000 acres in 
size, Shawnee is not only the largest and least fragmented of Ohio's state forests, it has the steepest hills and the richest 
flora. Because of its southern-most position in Ohio and its proximity to the Ohio River, Shawnee is a botanical paradise , 
boasting many species found nowhere else in the state. Car travel to hotspots will ensure that this tour will obtain a large 
number of blooming species including Viola Dedata L. (birdfoot violet ). Iris verna L. (dwarf violet iris) , and Prosartes 
maculata (Buckl.) A. Gray, 1844 (nodding or spotted mandarin) . 

Rating - easy, Trip Leader - Jenny Richards 



Prosartes maculata (Buckl.) A. Gray (nodding or spotted mandarin) - 
James Kiser, 2003 
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5:00 

6:00 - 7:30 


8:00 


Dinner 

Harry Knighton Nature Trail Hike (open to public) 

Named after world renowned mycologist, Harry Knighton , this 2.5 mile 
trail in Shawnee State Park reveals many marvels. Starting off in the 
Campground near Roosevelt Lake and ending along the shore of 
Turkey Creek Lake on the lodge road, hikers will enjoy a mature mixed 
mesophytic forest with diverse topography. Numerous tree species 
including the rare Magnolia trioetala (L.) L. (umbrella-tree) with its 
gargantuan leaves, Tsuaa canadensis (L.) Carriere, 1855 (Eastern 
hemlock) with it’s fragile needles and an old stand of white pines 
planted by the CCC workers in the early 1900’s are just a few. Stunning 
flowers such as Cypripedium oarvifiorum Salisb. ( yellow ladv- 
slippers) . Galearis spectabilis (L.) Raf. ( showy orchis) , and nodding 
mandarins color the ground while the plethora of singing migrating 
warblers fill the air and treetops. Meet at the State Park Campgrounds 
Amphitheater. 

Drive Time - 5 minutes, Rating - easy, Trip Leader - Jenny 
Richards 

Evening Program: 

Welcome and Introductions - Jeff Foster, Vice President KSNH 

Introduction to Shawnee - Jenny Richards, Shawnee State Park 
Naturalist 

Welcome to Adams County Area - Tom Cross, Adams County 
Travel & Visitors Bureau 



Cypripedium pubescens (yellow ladyslipper) - 
James Kiser, 1996 


Children’s Program Topics - Daniel Foster 


Photography Program Topic - “Scenic Pictures of Spring” - Susan Wilson 

Featured Presentation - “In the Footsteps of E. Lucy Braun : 

Establishing Braun’s Agave Ridge Transect from 1927” - Martin 
McAllister, Southern Ohio Regional Preserve Manager, ODNR. The 
interesting story of how the Ohio Department of Natural Resources 
was able to locate, re-establish and monitor Lucy’s transect from 1927. 

This transect was one of three published in her “ Vegetation of the 
Mineral Springs Region ” that showed the link between limestone soils 
and prairie openings. Ironically, it also shows where Lucy herself was 
wrong about the management of such areas. 

Explanation of Saturday’s Field Trips - Jeff Foster &/or leaders 

Saturday, April 24. 2010 

7:00 Early Morning Bird Watching Walk 

Gather with fellow members in the lobby of the lodge then enjoy a casual 
walk around the lodge and the along the Lampblack Nature Trail. 

8:30 -12:00 Davis Memorial State Nature Preserve & Shoemaker State Nature 
Preserve 

This trip will head west from Shawnee and focus on two small nature 
preserves that straddle the very edge of two physiographic regions - 
the Unglaciated Appalachian Plateau and the Bluegrass Region . 

Diverse flora, karst topography and easy hiking will make this 
excursion an enjoyable morning in one of the most ecologically diverse 
areas in southern Ohio. Many rare and beautiful plants are found in 
these preserves, including Viola walteri House (Walter’s violet) . 

Sullivantia sullivantii (Torr. & A. Gray) Britton ( Sullivant's coolwort) . and Cypripedium oarvifiorum Salisb. ( yellow 
lady slipper orchids) . The Davis Memorial area was explored and researched by world renowned botanist E. Lucy 
Braun . 

Drive Time - 45 minutes, Rating-easy, Trip Leader - Martin McAllister 



Aquilegia canadensis (columbine) - James 
Kiser, 1997 
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8:30-12:00 Tiffin Cliffs (Edge of Appalachia Preserve) 

Tiffin Cliffs boast an outstanding spring wildflower display amidst a backdrop of dolomite cliffs covered with Sullivantia 
sullivantii (Torr and A. Gray) Britton, 1894 (Sullivant's coolwort) . Aauileaia canadensis L., 1753 (wild or red 
columbine) . Large slump blocks covered with Heuchera lonaiflora Rydb., 1901 (lonqflower alumroot) and Mitella 
diohvlla L., 1753 ( twoleaf miterwort) dot this trail-less area. Participants should come prepared for uneven footing and 
a few Lindera benzoin (L.) Blume, 1851 ( spicebush) in their faces. Trillium species, Podophyllum oeltatum L., 1753 
(mavapple) . Corvdalis semoervirens (L.) Persoon, 1807 (rock harlequin ) and Delphinium tricorne Michxaux, 1803 
(dwarf larkspur) abound along with a great diversity of tree species. This area is accessed by a rough road that runs 
through the area. Carpooling in high clearance vehicles is a necessity. The trip will assemble in the lodge lobby and then 
carpool to the Eulett Center. 

Drive Time - 30 - 40 minutes, Rating - moderate, Trip Leader - Chris Bedel 


Aneides aeneus (green salamander) - James Kiser, 2003 

8:30 -12:00 Abner Hollow Preserve (Edge of Appalachia Preserve) 

This hollow was frequented by E. Lucy Braun in her studies of Adams County, and where she told of moonshiners 
asking her to change her direction of travel in the hollow. The 2.5 mile hike is on rough trail with displays of spring 
flowers and small prairie openings . Nearly all of the preserve’s six rock strata are present with major floristic changes 
between dolomite and acidic shale . Good tree diversity and large slump blocks with spring flowers are highlights. 
Rarities include Aneides aeneus (Cope and Packard, 1881) (green salamanders) . Neotoma maaister Baird, 1857 
(Allegheny wood rat) and Prosaries maculata (Buckley) A. Gray, 1844 (nodding mandarin) . 

Drive Time - 30-40 minutes, Rating - moderate, Trip Leader - TBA 

12:00-1:00 Lunch 

1:00-5:00 Earl H. Barnhart Buzzard’s Roost Rock Preserve 

This promontory point hike is legendary in Adams 
County and the preserve is registered as a National 
Natural Landmark with the United States Department 
of the Interior’s National Park Service . With 
panoramic views into the Ohio Brush Creek Valiev , 
this prairie clad monolith was brought to botanical fame 
by noted ecologist E. Lucy Braun and earlier by the 
first assistant state geologist in Ohio, John Louck . 

One of only two spots in the state for the rare 
Muhlenberaia cusoidata (Torr. ex Hook.) Rydb., 1905 
(plains muhlv) grass, this three mile hike will try the 
legs and the heart of the unprepared. The trail 
traverses nearly all bedrock layers found on the Edge 
of Appalachia Preserve System and is open to public 
visitation. There may be some off trail exploration as 
part of this hike. 

Drive Time - 30 minutes, Rating - moderate to 
strenuous, Trip Leader - Daniel Foster 

1:00 - 5:00 Vastine Run Historic Quarry 

This trip will be a hike deep into Vastine Run in Adams 
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County, to reveal the old historic sandstone quarries that were active in the mid to late 1800’s. The stone cut from these 
hills was used in the construction of the famous Roeblinq Suspension Bridge in Cincinnati, built in 1866. The stone 
was transported by a tram to the Ohio River, where it was loaded onto barges and floated to Cincinnati. Now deep within 
Ohio’s only designated “ wilderness area ”. Vastine Run combines history, geology, and wilderness beauty. The site also 
has potential for discovery of herns (including the state endangered Crotalus horridus Linnaeus, 1758 (timber 
rattlesnake) and wildflowers . 

Drive Time - 20 minutes, Rating - moderate, Trip Leader - Tom Cross 

1:00 - 5:00 Cedar Falls Preserve (Edge of Appalachia Preserve) 

Explore the beautiful boulder-strewn gorge of Cedar Run to view Adams County’s iconic Cedar Falls and the globally 
threatened White Cedar Bluff Woodland plant community. Plant diversity is high at The Nature Conservancy’s Cedar 
Falls Preserve with old field, woods and shaded streamside habitats. Rock dwelling ferns are common on slump blocks, 
including the rare (in Ohio) Asplenium ruta-muraria L, 1753 (wall rue) , and slopes of Iris cristata Solander ex Aiton, 
1789 (dwarf crested iris) grace the hills overlooking the falls. The area is also rich in history being one of three sites for 
iron ore furnaces in the county. 

Drive Time - 30-40 minutes, Rating - moderate, Trip Leader - Mark Zloba 
5:00 Dinner 

7:30 Evening Program 

Welcome and Introductions - Jeff Foster 
Review of Saturday Field Trips 
Children’s Program Awards - Daniel Foster 

Student Presentation - "Reproductive and spatial ecology of an ephemeral pond-breeding amphibian community” - 
Michelle Guidugli, Eastern Kentucky University 

Featured Presentation - “Orchids of Southern Ohio”- John Howard, local naturalist. 

Photography Competition & Awards - Susan Wilson 
Business Meeting & General Topics - Open to All 
Door Prizes 

Sunday, April 25, 2010 

7:00 Board Meeting 

9:00-12:00 Raven Rock State Nature Preserve 

Access to this site normally requires a written permit from the Ohio 
Division of Natural Areas and Preserves . It provides an outstanding 
vista of the Ohio River with over 14 miles of the river visible from a 
single point, providing a good location for discussing the effects of the 
Pleistocene Epoch on the rivers of southern Ohio. 

Drive Time - 15 minutes, Rating - strenuous, 

Trip Leader - Martin McAllister 

9:00 -12:00 Sandy Springs Cemetery / Ohio River Bluffs Preserve 

Start your drive home with a leisurely drive along the Ohio River. We 
will stop at the Sandy Springs Cemetery to view the rare Qpuntia 
humifusa (Rafinesque) Rafinesque, 1830 (Eastern pricklv-pear 
cactus) . Proceeding on downriver we will stop at one of southern 
Ohio’s most spectacular wildflower blooms, the Ohio River Bluffs 
Preserve. A sea of blue and purple graces the entire hillside as 
Mertensia virainica (L.) Pers. ex Link, 1829 (Virginia bluebells) . 
dwarf larkspur , and Camassia scilloides (Raf.) Cory, 1936 (wild 
hyacinth or Atlantic camas) are abundant. We will hike to the top of 
the ridge, for a view of the Manchester Islands. After the hike, you may 
choose to stop for lunch at Moyer’s Winery before your trip home. 

Rating - easy to moderate, Trip Leader - Jeff Foster 
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Project Polar Bear 

by Emily Goldstein 


In 2007, I was privileged to be chosen as one of 16 teens from 
around the world to attend a leadership camp in the Arctic where I 
studied polar bears and how climate change is affecting their 
ecosystem. Since I came home from that life-altering experience, it 
has been my goal to help stop climate change , both for the bears 
and the rest of the planet. As you all know, climate change is 
already affecting us here in Kentucky, even if it isn’t as drastic as it is 
in the Arctic. Our weather patterns are already changing, and 
phenology studies recently started at Bernheim Forest are already 
showing that our wildlife is being affected by these changing patterns. 

To help make a difference, I started Project Polar Bear . I wrote a 
website where people can make a pledge to reduce their carbon 
emissions . I 
urge you to go 

on-line and make your pledge, which is quick, easy and free, at 
http://www.LouisvilleZoo.orq/ProiectPolarBear . In addition, I 
have been working with local businesses and groups on reducing 
their energy use. I have already convinced dozens of groups to 
make a pledge, including large groups such as Jefferson County 
Public Schools and Louisville Metro . I am asking you to let any 
business, group, or organization that you know that is interested in 
making a pledge to contact me at seadoc(5)insiqhtbb.com . at 
proiectpolarbear(a)vahoo.com , or at (502) 426-4399. I will work 
with them on what energy-saving options work for them, and will let 
them know not only how much Carbon Dioxide (C02) they are 
saving, but also how much money they will save. Then, as a little 
bit of free public relations, I will list them on my website as a 
business which cares about the environment. Together we can 
make a difference! 

Emily Goldstein is a freshman at the University of Louisville and an avid environmentalist. She has been to the Arctic twice to study 
polar bears and how climate change is affecting the Arctic ecosystem. She is presently trying to reduce Kentucky's carbon footprint by 
changing policy in local businesses. 



Ursus maritimus Phipps, 1774 (polar bear) - Emily 
Goldstein, 2009 



THE KING OF STINK 

by W. H. (Wally) Roberts 



For many years, Larry Houston and I took our biology students to the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park for camping and hiking during spring break. One of our favorite group campsites was 
at the Cosby Campground ; and, over the years, we became friends with Ranger Bill (his last name 
now escapes me), head ranger for the Cosby district. 

Spring break occurred either the first or second week of April during the time of the earliest ramp 
harvest . Traditionally , one of our group dinners consisted of what we called “Mountain Stew”, a 
concoction similar to beef stew. Ranger Bill was one of the participants in the annual Cosbv Ramp 
Festival . Once he learned of our traditional “Mountain Stew”, he started a tradition of his own each 
year by supplying us with fresh ramps to be included as a unique seasoning in our stew. 
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Ramps , known locally as “ The King of Stink ” is a wild green vegetable that out ranks garlic for bad breath. Allium 
tricoccum Aiton, 1789 (ramp , ramson) belongs to the Liliaceae (lilly family) and the genus Allium (onions). Ramps 
have the strong pungent odor of leek, a combination of onion and garlic. In early April, any large green splotch of flat 
green leaves seen in the woods is probably a ramp patch . 

Ramp festivals have been occurring in Appalachia for more than 70 years. The leaves and bulbs are eaten cooked 
or raw as a spring tonic. They contain Vitamin C, Vitamin A, and Selenium and are believed to relieve the spring 
doldrums by flushing your system of winter waste, lowering your blood pressure, and providing a better sex drive. They 
also prevent you from catching colds because once you eat them, you stink so badly that no one will get close enough to 
give you a cold. This strong smell takes three to four days to wear off. 

In the mountains, ramps are traditionally served with rainbow trout , bacon, eggs, potatoes, cornbread, and sassafras 
tea . 

The largest ramp festival is called Feast of the Ramson . It occurs in Richwood. West Virginia , known as the 
“ Ramp Capital of the World ”. Over one ton of ramps are prepared annually. Fortunately, most of the ramps served in 
Richwood are harvested from ramp farms which have recently become quite profitable. Chefs at upscale restaurants 
world-wide are now trying ramps in their recipes , including Churchill Downs, The Brown Hotel, The Oakroom, and 
Limestone in Louisville, KY. 

Many products are now, also, made from ramps including ramp wine , ramp salt , ramp mustards , ramp jelly , and 
pickled ramps , just to name a few. 

If you are interested in eating or growing ramps , you may harvest the plant, bulbs, or seeds from private lands with 
the landowners’ permission. You may wish to order ramp products from an online supplier such as the Ramp Farm 
Specialties , Richwood, West Virginia - (304) 846-4235. 

Oh! By the way, when we served our ramp-spiced “Mountain Stew”, it was a requirement that each and every biology 
student eat the stew because we knew we would all be together for three to four days. 

Wally Roberts was Kentucky Naturalist of the Year 2002. He is a long-time biology instructor, interpretive naturalist, and nature 
photographer. He graduated with a BS in Biology from More head State University, and M.Ed. in Biological Education from the 
University of Louisville. He's been president of KSNH (3 times), former president of the Falls of the Ohio Chapter, and past president of 
the Board of the Louisville Nature Center. He's currently the Grant Coordinator for KSNH. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Falls of the Ohio Chapter - Chris Bidwell, KSNH Falls of the Ohio Chapter President 

Spring is upon us and the KSNH has a golden opportunity to visit with some of our loyal members and coordinators of our 
conference’s children’s programs - Jeff Foster and his family are hosting our Spring Conference (4/23 - 4/25) at the 
63,000 acre Shawnee Forest in Dams and Scioto counties in Ohio. We will be staying t the Shawnee Resort and 
Conference Center in Friendship, OH, just west of Portsmouth. Many exciting speakers and field trips are in the making. 
Pack your bags and make every effort to attend. It is a relatively short/easy drive. I would encourage our members to 
carpool to keep “green” and to provide a ride for some of our members who would like to go but are uncomfortable with 
the drive. See you there. 

As far as our local chapter, I am excited about the 2010 schedule of speakers and activities. Topics selected so far 
include talks on polar bears, otters, squirrels, native plant folklore stories, and purple martins. Activities include our July 
picnic, a June canoe trip, an otter trapping/visit, and numerous nature hikes. Check our KSNH website for updates. See 
you at the meetings and events. Let’s make 2010 a banner involvement year. 

A planning session for our local chapter for the 2010 year was held on Nov. 3. If you did not attend and have ideas for 
speakers, topics, or field trip suggestions, please get them to me ASAP. It is not too late. You can call me at (502) 896- 
4834 or e-mail me at mabteacherl@vahoo.com . Any idea will be gratefully appreciated and considered. This is our 
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chapter - everyone needs to give input as to what they would like so that it can be presented at out meetings. Plan to get 
out this spring and enjoy the natural world. 


Falls of the Ohio Chapter Events (see front cover for reaular meetina times and place, field trip times mav be found below or are 
to be determined. Contact Chris Bidwell for more information. 

2010 Dates 

Event/Speaker or Leader 

Topic / Outing 

Photo Contest Topic 

April 15 

Meeting: Tavia Cathart 

Wildflower Folklore 

Hidden Images In or On Trees 

April 17 

Outing: Tavia Cathart 

Creasey Mahan Nature Preserve in 
Goshen, KY. 


May 20 

Meeting: Carl Suk 

Hollies of Bernheim 

Aquatic Flowering Plants 

May 22 

Outing: Carl Suk 

Jefferson County Memorial Forest 
Invasives 


June 17 

Meeting: 

Insect Lecture 

Spiders 

June 19 

Outing: 

Canoe trip 


September 16 

Meeting: Tommy Parker 

Squirrel Behavior 

Squirrels 

September 18 

Outing: Margaret Perkins 

Morgan Conservation Park Hike 


October 21 

Meeting: Lucynda Koesters 

"Take a Hike” Book Author Lecture 

Scary Nature Pictures 

October 23 

Outing: 



November 18 

Meeting: Laura Patton 

Kentucky Otter Restoration 

Standing Winter Flowers and Plants 

November 20 

Outing: Laura Patton 

Otter trapping 


December 

Annual Dinner: 

TBD 



KENTUCKY NATURALISTS’ CALENDAR 
(added as space and time allow) 


2010: 


April 16-18, 2010: Wildflower Weekend @ Pine Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810 (6:00 
p.m. Friday to lunch Sunday). During late April, the Settlement School property is a wildflower wonderland, with nearly 100 species of 
spring wildflowers. Details of guest speakers and special programming will be announced at a later date. Various rates apply. Contact 
the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You can also visit their website at 
http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/ . 

April 16-18, 2010: Fundraising event for the American Cave Museum @ American Cave Museum, 119 East Main Street, Horse 
Cave, KY 42749. Event features author Roger Brucker, Exhibits, Live music, cave tours, field trips to historic Floyd Collins family sites, 
and an Old Time Radio Show Saturday evening. Tickets are $25.00 per person. Sunday field trips are an additional $10.00 each and 
are limited. Call (270) 786-1466 for tickets and information. 

April 17, 2010: Wildflower Day @ Mammoth Cave National Park, Mammoth Cave, KY 42259 (9:00 a.m to 8:00 p.m. CT). 

Wildflower Day 2010 offers several guided walks, talks and special programs that celebrate the wildflowers, wildlife and human history 
of Mammoth Cave National Park. Fee: Free. Contact Vickie Carson (270) 758-2192 or visit the website at 

http://www.nps.aov/akr/customcf/apps/eventcalendar/events/macaevent12618899.html . 

April 17, 2010: Earth Day Extravaganza Open House & Invasive Plant Cleanup @ Louisville Nature Center, 3745 Illinois 
Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 40213 (10:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m.). Join the folks at LNC for tree and plant related crafts, activities, stories, 
guided hikes, bird blind presentations, invasive plant cleanup, and more! Fee for open house is $10 per family or $5 per individual. For 
more information, contact the LNC at Lnc@bellsouth.net . via phone at (502) 458-1328, or through their website at 
http://www.louisvillenaturecenter.org . 

April 20, 2010: Nocturnal Neighbors Hike @ Salato Wildlife Education Center, #1 Sportsman’s Lane, Frankfort, KY 40601 (7:30 
pm to 9:30 pm). Begin with a short program on Kentucky’s nocturnal wildlife and their special adaptations followed by a guided night 
hike to listen for frogs, owls, and other night creatures. Fee: $10. Registration and pre-payment are required. For more information, 
call (502) 564-7863. 
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April 20, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: TLC for Our T&E’s @ Meet at the Russell County Public Library, 94 North 
North Main Street, Jamestown, KY 42629 (phone:270-343-3545) (5:00-6:30 p.m.). Whether great or small, all plants and animals 
have a special place in our world. Learn more about the many threatened and endangered species and what you can do to make a 
difference. Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at amanda patrick@fws.aov . or 
on their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ . 

April 22-25, 2010: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2010 Spring Meeting @ Shawnee State Park, Ohio. See upcoming 
newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . The 2010 Spring Conference photo category is “Scenic 
Pictures of Spring”. 

April 23-25, 2010: Wildflower Weekend @ Natural Bridge State Resort Park, 2135 Natural Bridge Road, Slade, KY 40376-9701. 

Several field trips each day leaving from the Flemlock Lodge Lobby, Guest speakers each evening starting at 7:30, and a Wildflower 
Weekend Photo contest. Registration fee: $10/adult,$3/ages 13-17, and free for ages 12 and under. For more information contact the 
park at (606) 663-2214 

April 23-25, 2010: Kentucky Ornithological Society’s Fall Meeting. Jenny Wiley State Resort Park. For more information contact 
the Kentucky Ornithological Society at P.O. Box 463, Burlington, KY 41005, or via their website at 
http://www.bioloav.eku.edu/kos/default.htm . 

April 24, 2010: National Jr. Ranger Day @ Mammoth Cave National Park, Mammoth Cave, KY 42259 (8:00 a.m to 9:00 p.m. CT). 

National Park sites across the country are hosting special activities to celebrate youth and the Junior Ranger Program. The Junior 
Ranger motto is "Explore, Learn and Protect!" Special National Junior Ranger Day pins and certificates will be available for participants 
ages 6-12. Fee: Free. Contact Leslie Price (270) 758-2423 or visit the website at 

http://www.nps.aov/akr/customcf/apps/eventcalendar/events/macaevent13763795.html . 

April 24, 2010: Early Morning Bird Hike @ Salato Wildlife Education Center, #1 Sportsman’s Lane, Frankfort, KY 40601 (7:00 
am to 9:00 am). Learn to identify birds by song on this guided morning hike. Fee: $10. Registration and pre-payment are required. 
For more information, call (502) 564-7863. 

April 24, 2010: A Wildflower Hike @ Salato Wildlife Education Center, #1 Sportsman’s Lane, Frankfort, KY 40601 (2:00 to 4:00 
pm). Learn to identify wildflowers on this guided hike on the Pea Ridge hiking trail. Fee: $10. Registration and pre-payment are 
required. For more information, call (502) 564-7863. 

April 24, 2010: Audubon's 225th Birthday Celebration @ Museum & Nature Center at John James Audubon State Park, 3100 
US Highway 41 North, Henderson, KY 42419-0576. As part of our 2010 Bicentennial Audubon Events, the John James Audubon 
Museum will celebrate Audubon's 225th Birthday with a stream of weekend events. Starting on Saturday, April 24th at 3:00 pm, the 
Audubon Museum will host a “Tea with Lucy”. Following the tea at 4:15 pm, Kelly O’ Connell Brengelman, known as “Lucy”, will 
present her Chautauqua performance of “A Kentucky Love Story”. It was not easy being the wife of John James Audubon. Yet, Lucy 
Bakewell Audubon was, in her own words, "perfectly suited for him." She was incredibly devoted to her husband, the famed naturalist, 
artist and author of Birds of America. She made enormous sacrifices and suffered public scorn as she supported her husband's talents. 
This is perhaps one of the best, and somewhat unknown, Kentucky love stories. In his words, "With her, was I not always rich?"Don’t 
miss this incredible story of Lucy and John James Audubon. The fee will be $10.00 for adults and $5.00 for children. For more 
information or pre-registration for the tea, please contact Kim McGrew or Raini Hall at the John James Audubon Museum (270) 827- 
1893 or kim.mcarew@kv.gov . or via website at: http://www.parks.ky.gov/findparks/recparks/au/. 

April 30-May 2, 2010: Black Mountain Weekend @ Pine Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810 
(6:00 p.m. Friday to lunch Sunday). Wildflower lovers will enjoy visiting Black Mountain, the highest point in Kentucky and habitat to 
rare species of wildflowers and birds. Wildflower species exclusive to Black Mountain are: Painted Trillium, Roseate Twisted Stalk and 
Red-Berried Elder. Bird species include Canada Warbler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Veery Thrush, and Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
Saturday's activities will also include hikes at Kingdom Come State Park and Bad Branch State Nature Preserve. Details of guest 
speakers and special programming will be announced at a later date. Various rates apply. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement 
School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You can also visit their website at 

httD://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/ . 

May 1, 2010: Ohio Valley Birding Festival programs @ John James Audubon State Park, 3100 US Highway 41 North, 
Henderson, KY 42419-0576. Staff Contact: Julie McDonald at (270) 826-2247 or iuliea.mcdonald@kv.gov . also see 

www.ohiovalleybirdingfestival.org. 

7:30-9 a.m. and 8:30-10 a.m.: Audubon's Bird Migration Walks, depart from Audubon Museum. Program Fee: Free 

10:30 - 11:30 am: A Walk with Bluebirds - Presented by Bob and Judy Pea @ Sycamore Shelter. Program Fee: Free 

Noon -12:45 p.m.: Create-a-Creature from Owl Pellets - Presented by Julie McDonald @ Audubon Museum. Program Fee: Free 

1 - 3 p.m.: Bird Photography for Identification, Documentation and Fun - Talk and Walk Program Presented by Marty Jones. Program Fee: Free 

May 2, 2010: Ohio Valley Birding Festival programs @ John James Audubon State Park, 3100 US Highway 41 North, 
Henderson, KY 42419-0576. Staff Contact: Julie McDonald at (270) 826-2247 or iuliea.mcdonald@kv.gov . also see 

www.ohiovalleybirdingfestival.org. 
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10:30 - noon: Hands-on Bird Banding Workshop - Presented by Scott Kramer @ Audubon Museum. 

Noon -1 pm: Explore Raptors - Presented by Julie McDonald @ Audubon Museum. Program fee: Free 

2 - 3 p.m.: Ten White Wonders and the Stories Behind Them - Presented by Sharon Sorenson @ Audubon Museum. Program fee: Free 
Noon - 3 pm: Kids Birding 101 - Presented by Julie McDonald @ Audubon Museum. Program fee: Free 
Noon - 3 p.m.: Birding 101 for Adults - Presented by Tim Griffith @ Audubon Museum. Program fee: Free 

May 7-8, 2010: Herpetology Weekend @ Natural Bridge State Resort Park, 2135 Natural Bridge Road, Slade, KY 40376-9701, 
(7:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m.). Discover nature's most misunderstood critters! Experienced herpetologists will lead field trips into the Red 
River Gorge Geological Area to observe reptiles and amphibians in their native habitat. Most Saturday fieldtrips will be offered at 9:00 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Collection is prohibited. Friday and Saturday evening presentations will focus on reptile and amphibian natural 
history and conservation. Some demonstrations will include live venomous snakes! Registration fee upon arrival. $10/adult,$3/ages 
13-17, and free for ages 12 and under. For more information contact Tyler Morgan at tvler.morqan@kv.gov . 

May 8, 2010: A Canoeing Adventure for Wildlife Watchers @ Salato Wildlife Education Center, #1 Sportsman’s Lane, Frankfort, 
KY 40601 (8:00 am to 1:00 pm). Guided wildlife watching canoe trip on Elkhorn Creek. Meet at the Salato Center, then travel to 
Canoe Kentucky to start a 6 mile trip, roughly two hours of paddling. Fee: $35. Registration and pre-payment are required. For more 
information, call (502) 564-7863. 

May 15, 2010: Cave Hill Bird Walk @ Louisville Nature Center, 3745 Illinois Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 40213 (9:00 a.m.- 
11:00 a.m.). Join LNC naturalists for a birding walk for resident and migratory birds in Cave Hill Cemetary. Fee is $10. Pre-registration 
is required. For more information, contact the LNC at Lnc@bellsouth.net . via phone at (502) 458-1328, or through their website at 
httD://www.louisvillenaturecenter.org . 

May 15, 2010: Buggin’ Around for Busy Bugs @ Salato Wildlife Education Center, #1 Sportsman’s Lane, Frankfort, KY 40601 
(10:00 to 11:30 am). Join a naturalist to “discover” common backyard insects, use nets for capture, and study under a hand lens. 
Fee: $10. Registration and pre-payment are required. For more information, call (502) 564-7863. 

May 16, 2010: Trip to Jeneen Wiche’s Farm @ Louisville Nature Center, 3745 Illinois Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 40213 (9:00 
a.m.-11:00 a.m.). Join LNC for a trip to local TV and radio gardening expert Jeneen Wiche’s farm including a presentation by Jeneen 
and lunch! Fee is $15 for LNC members and $20 for nonmembers. Pre-registration is required. For more information, contact the LNC 
at Lnc@bellsouth.net . via phone at (502) 458-1328, or through their website at httD://www.louisvillenaturecenter.orq . 

May 18, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Awesome Amphibians! @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery (WCNFH) 
Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). With summer right 
around the corner, come out and learn more spring peepers, trilling toads and more by exploring the hatchery grounds, including our 
wetlands, to learn more about the beautiful sounds of the late spring evening! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach 
Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at amanda patrick@fws.oov . or on their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ . 

May 26 - June 26, 2010: Audubon Wildlife Photography Competition @ Museum & Nature Center at John James Audubon 
State Park, 3100 US Highway 41 North, Henderson, KY 42419-0576. The Ohio Valley Art League and the Friends of Audubon are 
inviting photographers to enter the Audubon Wildlife Photography Competition. This competition is being held in celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the landing of John James Audubon in Henderson, KY. Contact: Jule McClellan 270-860-1930 or email: 
jule@ohiovalleyart.org, or via website at: http://www.audubon2010.com/cms imaqes/pdf/photoqraphvContest.pdf . 

June 6, 2010: Birding for Beginners @ Museum & Nature Center at John James Audubon State Park, 3100 US Highway 41 
North, Henderson, KY 42419-0576. Getting started in bird watching might seem a daunting task, but longtime bird watcher and owner 
of Evansville’s Wild Birds Unlimited, Tim Griffith will provide information on bird identification for beginners during the first half of the 
program and binoculars, spotting scopes and bird guides during the second half of the program. Program fee: Free. Space is limited so 
contact Julie McDonald at (270) 826-2247, or juliea.mcdonald@ky.gov, or at (270) 826-2247, or via website at: 
http://www.parks.kv.qov/findparks/recparks/au/ . 

June 9-13, 2010: In the Footsteps of Lucy Braun @ Pine Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 
40810. This four-day forest study workshop is named in honor of one of the first and foremost conservationists of the 20th century, E. 
Lucy Braun. Dr. Lucy, as she was called by her colleagues, devoted her life to the study of plants and to conservation campaigns to 
save wilderness areas and other natural sites. The four-day workshop will combine field trips, lectures, and slide presentations in the 
study of forest types found in Eastern Kentucky. Daily field trips will include four- to eight-mile hikes. The workshop is geared toward 
adults. Fee based. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You can also visit their 
website at http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/ . 

June 9-13, 2010: Everything You Wanted to Know About Digital Photography, But Didn't Know Who to Ask @ Pine Mountain 
Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810. Taught by digital artist and photographer Malcom J. Wilson, the 
workshop will begin on Wednesday, June 9 with dinner at 6 p.m. followed by a course introduction after dinner. Class time and 
fieldwork will make up the sessions on Thursday through Saturday. Saturday night, students will exhibit their work "Grown In 
Appalachia", in a gallery like presentation/opening at Pine Mountain Settlement School. A public reception will be held. The workshop 
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will conclude after lunch on Sunday, June 13. Fee based. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558- 
3542 for details. You can also visit their website at httD://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.corn/ . 

June 15, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature club: National Pollinator Week @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery (WCNFH) 
Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). Gardening, flowers, 
foods and more... what do they have in common? All rely on the power of pollinators! Come celebrate Pollinator Week and learn more 
about about these winged creatures and how to save them! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 
343-3797, via email at amanda patrick@fws.aov . or on their website at http://www.fws.aov/wolfcreek/ . 

July 9-11,2010: Advanced Naturalist Workshop: Ferns & Lycopods @ Cincinnati Museum Ecology Center Edge of Appalachia 
Preserve, 4274 Waggoner Riffle Road, West Union, Ohio 45693 (7:00 pm Friday to 1:00 pm Sunday). Delve into the world of 
ferns and lycopods with a look at their identification and ecology. Develop a confident understanding of the fern life cycle by observing it 
in action. Flow did these plants survive since the Devonian? Why are ferns and lycopods more complicated in external and internal 
structure than most people suspect? Dr. Dassler, one of Ohio’s fern authorities, will help answer these questions, and more. With forty- 
one species of ferns and lycopods, the preserve is the perfect place to begin your journey. Fee of $200 includes two nights lodging and 
all meals. Limit of 10 people per workshop. For more information contact: Chris Bedel at (937) 544-2880, via email at 
eoa@huahes.net . or via the Edge of Appalachia Preserve website at 

httD://www.cincvmuseum.ora/explore our sites/edae appalachia/advanced naturalist.asp . 

July 20, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Stream Hike and Exploration @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery (WCNFH) 
Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). Come prepared to flip 
over rocks and learn what makes a stream healthy! Wear old clothes you don’t mind getting dirty and old, comfy sneakers with good 
tread! PLEASE: NO sandals or flip flops! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at 
amanda patrick@fws.aov . or on their website at http://www.fws.aov/wolfcreek/ . 

July 30, 2010: Wetland Plants: Know ‘Em and Grow ‘Em @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery, Jamestown, KY (9:00 am to 
4:00 pm). Learn to identify wetland plants in the field, about their unique adaptations, control invasives, and more. Fee $40. See the 
Environmental Concern website at http://www.wetland.org for details and registration, or contact Katelin Mielke at 
teachwetlands@wetland.org . or call her at (410) 745-9620. 

August 11-15, 2010: In the Footsteps of Lucy Braun @ Pine Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 
40810. This four-day forest study workshop is named in honor of one of the first and foremost conservationists of the 20th century, E. 
Lucy Braun. Dr. Lucy, as she was called by her colleagues, devoted her life to the study of plants and to conservation campaigns to 
save wilderness areas and other natural sites. The four-day workshop will combine field trips, lectures, and slide presentations in the 
study of forest types found in Eastern Kentucky. Daily field trips will include four- to eight-mile hikes. The workshop is geared toward 
adults. Fee based. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You can also visit their 
website at http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/ . 

August 17, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Water, Water Everywhere! @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery 
(WCNFH) Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). Although it 
might be the dog days of summer, here’s a great event to learn more about a resource that is needed by us all: water! Activities, games 
and more await you and yours! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at 
amanda patrick@fws.gov . or on their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ . 

Fall 2010: Kentucky Ornithological Society’s Fall Meeting @ Paducah/Ballard Wildlife Management Area (dates to be 
announced). For more information contact KOS at P.O. Box 463, Burlington, KY 41005 or via their website at 
http://www.bioloav.eku.edu/kos/default.htm . 

September 10-12, 2010: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2010 Fall Meeting @ Shakertown National Historic Landmark. 
See upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . The 2010 Fall Conference photo category is 
"Birds." 

September 21, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Trout-tastic Fishing @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery (WCNFH) 
Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). Bring your family to 
enjoy an afternoon of fishing fun. All those 16 years of age and older need a fishing license, and Kentucky Department of Fish and 
Wildlife rules and regulations apply. Poles, bait and fishing assistance will be available but please feel free to bring your own gear if you 
wish! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at amanda patrick@fws.aov . or on 
their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ . 

September 25, 2010: The Special Birds of Audubon Park @ Museum & Nature Center at John James Audubon State Park, 3100 
US Highway 41 North, Henderson, KY 42419-0576 (2-3 p.m.). Located along the Mississippi flyway the Evansville/Henderson area, 
specifically John James Audubon State Park, hosts a great variety of birdlife. Who are the common permanent and migrant residents 
who live in Audubon State Park? Sharon Sorenson will crack the popular birds’ avian secrets and share her insights into their lives. 
Program fee: Free. Contact Julie McDonald at (270) 826-2247, or iuliea.mcdonald@kv.gov . or at (270) 826-2247, or via website at: 
http://www.parks.kv.gov/findparks/recparks/au/ . 
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October 6-10, 2010: Everything You Wanted to Know About Digital Photography, But Didn't Know Who to Ask @ Pine 
Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810. Photographer and Harlan County, Kentucky native, 
Malcolm J. Wilson, will present "Beyond the Camera, Taking Control of the Digital Darkroom: An Intermediate Introduction to Adobe 
Photoshop Elements." Fee: $350. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You 
can also visit their website at httD://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/. 

October 15-17, 2010: Everything You Wanted to Know About Digital Photography, But Didn't Know Who to Ask @ Pine 
Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810. Fall Color Weekend at Pine Mountain Settlement School 
offers activities for people of all ages. Features include hikes, multi-media presentations, and the opportunity to enjoy some of 
Kentucky's most beautiful natural areas and stunning autumn foliage. Fee: $350. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606- 
558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You can also visit their website at http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/ . 

October 19, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Creepy, Crawly Critters! @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery (WCNFH) 
Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). Learning about 
science can be fun, and you’ll be sure to enjoy this afternoon of yucky, creepy, crawly fun! Enjoy some icky experiments, revolting 
recipes and creepy craft fun! Nature and science... a natural connection, and one that can be way cool! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda 
Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at amanda patrick@fws.aov . or on their website at 
http://www.fws.aov/wolfcreek/ 

November 16, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Great Backyard Night Hike @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery 
(WCNFH) Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). Just 
because the sun goes down doesn’t mean the outdoor fun ends! Join in as we learn the various constellations present, enjoy some 
night hike activities and more. Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at 
amanda patrick@fws.gov . or on their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ . 

December 21, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Holiday Habitat @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery (WCNFH) 
Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). With the holidays upon 
us, many people start to think about visits home to see family and friends. Yes we all start to crave our favorite “habitat” home, but 
people aren’t the only ones who need and love their habitat: Animals do too, and each one is unique! Come learn and share as we 
celebrate a home for the holidays for person, animals and plant alike! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at 
(270) 343-3797, via email at amanda patrick@fws.QOV . or on their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ . 

2011 : 


April 15-17, 2011: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2009 Spring Meeting @ Carter Caves State Resort Park, 344 Caveland 
Drive, Olive Hill, KY 41164, (606) 286-4411. See upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

April 29-May 1, 2011: Kentucky Ornithological Society (KOS) Annual Spring Meeting @ Barren River State Resort Park. For 

more information contact KOS at P.O. Box 463, Burlington, KY 41005 or via their website at 
http://www.biology.eku.edu/kos/default.htm . 

September 30-October 2, 2011: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2011 Fall Meeting @ Cumberland Falls State Resort Park. 
See upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

2012: 


April 2012 TBA: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2010 Spring Meeting @ Shepherdsville Area. See upcoming newsletter 
for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

Fall 2012 TBA: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2011 Fall Meeting @ Whitley City area of Kentucky. See upcoming 
newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

2013: 


April 2013 TBA: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2010 Spring Meeting @ Morehead Area. See upcoming newsletter for 
details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

Fall 2013 TBA: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2011 Fall Meeting @ Kentucky. See upcoming newsletter for details or go 
to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 
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The mission of the Kentucky Society of Natural History (KSNH) is to actively promote study and interest in Kentucky's rich natural heritage throughout 
the Commonwealth. Members are typically interested in a broad spectrum of natural sciences and related fields. Among the more prominent activities of 
the KSNH, are the annual Spring and Fall Conferences, selection of a "Naturalist of the Year", nature photography contests, research grants, and a 
variety of knowledgeable speakers and field trips. We invite anyone who shares our interests to join us. For membership information please 
contact: 

KSNH, 3701 Fenholt Road, Louisville, KY 40218, or visit our website < http://www.ksnh.org > for the 
membership form. Membership dues are: Individual $15, Family $25, Full Time Student $7.50, Lifetime: $300. 

The Kentucky Society of Natural History is an official 501(c) (3) tax-exempt nonprofit organization which was formed in 1939, and 
incorporated in 1943 in Louisville, Kentucky. All contributions to THE KENTUCKY SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY are tax-deductible to the 
full extent of federal and state income tax laws. 


Published quarterly, The Kentucky Naturalist News is the official newsletter of KSNH. Unsolicited contributions are encouraged. Please send articles 
to: Barry Nichols, KNN Editor, P. O. Box 21182, Louisville, KY 40221. You can also email newsletter submissions by sending them to 
kvfauna@ialou.com . 


Kentucky Naturalist News Deadlines & Schedule: 


Issue 

Summer Issue 
Fall Issue 
Winter Issue 
Spring Issue 


Deadline 

May 1,2010 
August 1,2010 
November 1,2010 
February 1,2011 


Tentative Publish Date 

June 1,2010 
September 1,2010 
December 1,2010 
March 1,2011 


For submissions, please cite references. To assist, you may use: http://www.lib.ncsu.edu/lobo2/citationbuilder/citationbuilder.php . 
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Website: http://www.ksnh.org 

Officers 2010 through 2011 

President: Zeb Weese (zeb.weese@ky.gov) 

Vice Pres.: Jeff Foster (jfoster@sscc.edu) 

Secretary: 

Treasurer: Anissa Florence 

(anissa.florence@gmail.com) 

Editor: Barry Nichols (kyfauna@iglou.com) 

Past Pres.: Joe Settles (joe.settles@ekpc.coop) 
webmaster: Dave Luzader (webmaster@ksnh.org) 

Coordinators 2010 through 2011 
Astronomy: 

Environmental Ed.: Larry Hilton 

(lhilton@insightbb.com) 

Field Trips: James Kiser (james.kiser@stantec.com) 
Grants: Wally Roberts (waldonroberts@bellsouth.net) 

Geology: 

Herpetology: John MacGregor 
(john.macgregor@ky.gov) 

Historian: 

Hospitality: Cynthia Payne 

(cpayne_ksnh@bellsouth.net) 

Invertebrate: Paul Florence (paul.florence@kctcs.edu) 
Mammalogy: Mark Gumbert 
(mwgumbert@copperheadconsulting.com) 

Naturalist of the Year: Wally Roberts/Joe Settles 
Photography: Susan Wilson (susanfitrn@yahoo.com) 
Programs: Pat Meyer (kybirder@bellsouth.net) 
Publicity: 

Youth Activities: 

Board Members at Large 

Charlie Baker (macganzer@bellsouth.net) 

Pete Glauber (cherokee@ksnh.org) 

Berl Meyer (geology@ksnh.org) 

Herb Zimmerman (via mail) 

Affiliated Chapters 

Arches of the Cumberland Chapter (Slade) meets 
informally, call President Dell Sasser for details, 606- 
666-7521 X73559, or (606) 233-8938, or via email 
(dell.sasser@kctcs.edu) 

Falls of the Ohio Chapter (Louisville), 9109 
Hawthorne Pointe Drive, Louisville, KY 40272, 
meets every 3 rd Thursday of each month except Jan, 
Jul, Aug, & Dec at 7:00 PM at the Louisville Nature 
Center, 3745 Illinois Ave, Louisville, 40213. Call 
President Chris Bidwell at (502) 458-1328, or via 
email (mabteacher1@yahoo.com). 

Wilderness Trail Chapter (Pineville) meets the first 
Thursday of each month, March through December, 
at 7:00 p.m., generally at Pine Mountain State Resort 
Park in the Ray Harm Room, 1050 State Park Road 
Pineville, KY 40977-0610 (800-325-1712). Call 
President Tom Toole at (606) 248-3078, or via email 
(tom.tdtoole@gmail.com). 



Agkistrodon contortrix contortrix Linnaeus, 1766 (Southern copperhead) - Barry 
NicholsjB09.___ 


EDITOR’S NOTES 

It looks like those who attended the spring 2010 meeting in Shawnee State 
Forest near Portsmouth, Ohio had a really great trip. Wally Roberts writes 
about the trip in this issue. The Fosters worked hard to showcase the area 
and by all accounts, they succeeded. Many thanks are extended to them 
for all of their hard work on behalf of the Kentucky Society of Natural 
History. 

By now many of you have been sent the web link for the new live 
streaming video of the Osprey Nest Camera on Lake Barkelv from Ed 
Rav of Kentucky Environmental Education Projects (KEEP), Inc . For 
those who haven't, three chicks have hatched. You can also see the new 
still images taken every 12-15 seconds as they have retained the older 
camera. The link for both cameras is http://keepkv.org/index.html . 

While I always tell authors we are looking for original content for the 
Kentucky Naturalist News , you may notice a couple of “older” articles in 
this issue. A couple of years ago I purchased a copy of Nature Magazine 
from September 1927. I did so in order to run a couple of the articles in the 
Kentucky Naturalist News. While the writings are interesting, there are 
also some surprises. For instance, in “The Box Turtle”, the author 
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outlines cars as a major source of mortality of Terraoene Carolina (Linnaeus, 1758) (Eastern box turtle ) ...in 1927! It’s 
a shame that so many box turtles die on our roadways each year. Don’t be fooled by their diminutive size, many of these 
turtles are quite old. 

In, “The Vanishing Chestnut” you get a glimpse of what it was like watching the decline of Castanea dentata (Marshall) 
Borkhausen, 1800 (American chestnut) in 1927 as well as some interesting conclusions. 

I hope you’re looking forward to the Fall 2010 meeting at Shakertown National Historic Landmark . Detailed agenda 
and registration will be in the next newsletter. 

We’ve had some changes on the board and a few spots are open. Kudos are extended to those who dedicated their 
efforts to the Kentucky Society of Natural History . On behalf of the members, we appreciate it very much. If you think 
you have something to offer, you might want to consider service. 

The deadline for submissions for the next issue is August 1,2010. Until then I wish you all the best of luck, -barry 


KSNH 2010 SPRING CONFERENCE REFLECTIONS 
by W. H. (Wally) Roberts 


KSNH members, who attended the KSNH Spring Conference at Ohio’s Shawnee State Park located in the Shawnee 
State Forest , were treated with the most available biodiversity in many years; perhaps only surpassed by our week-long 
conference in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park . In fact, this 63,000 acres forest, on the edge of Appalachia, has 
little fragmentation and is referred to as Ohio’s “Little Smokies”. This is the area that E. Lucy Braun spent many years 
surveying and recording much of her early plant observations. 

As we traveled the area, we encountered everything from wilderness, forested hills, valleys, and streams to prairies, 
preserves, serpent mounds, and the Eulett Center , an environmental research and education facility with its system of 
natural sanctuaries. 

The Shawnee State Forest was easily accessible by beautiful and well-maintained forest service roads loaded with 
biodiversity. The lodge offered rustic beauty in a modern atmosphere with great amenities. 

Jeff Foster, KSNH Vice President, has been singing the praises of this area near Portsmouth, Ohio , for many years 
and rightfully so. I personally recorded 75 bird species and over 100 flowering plants, mainly by traveling the forest 
service roads. 

I want to thank Jeff, Becky, Daniel, and Adam Foster for all their hard work providing great field trips, speakers, and 
food. 

If you missed this conference, and unfortunately many of you did, you missed one of the best and in one of the best 
areas (only 3 hours from Louisville). I, for one, will return in the near future; and I hope KSNH will return soon also. 

Thanks again to the Fosters. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT - SPRING 2010 

by Zeb Weese 


Well, another one of our typically atypical springs has come to an end. I suppose we should just accept that 
ninety-degree heat waves before June are here to stay (but hopefully the monsoon rains and flooding are not). 
Unless you’re one of those people who think global climate change is a hoax due to the fact that it snowed a 
couple of times last winter, you might be concerned with the long-term results of this early hot weather. Those 
of us in the KSNH probably notice some of the effects more than the average person. I’m sure many of you 
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noted that spring wildflowers really bloomed early this year; in many of the places I regularly visit in central 
Kentucky I missed hepatica and rue anemone altogether, and the yellow ladvslippers at Natural Bridge 
State Park were in full bloom and on their way out in the middle of April. There is growing concern that the 
window for spring ephemerals will grow shorter and shorter as summer heat arrives earlier each year, until 
they’re squeezed out entirely. 

Now personally I’m not much of a Chicken Little when it comes to global ecological crises, but it does make 
you stop and think about what a house of cards this natural history stuff is. If the spring ephemerals disappear, 
what does that mean for all the insects and tiny critters that depend on them? And what happens to the soil 
biota? If our spring plant composition changes radically in a short period of time, I reckon it’ll change the soil 
chemistry to some degree, perhaps impacting other plant species that grow in the same area later in the 
growing season that depend on that preparation. All in all it sounds like a perfect recipe for increased exotic 
plant invasion to me. And it’s not just the plants and bugs; you birders out there certainly noticed how late the 
spring migrants came through the Commonwealth and how quickly they sped by us on their way north, 
presumably in part because their summer grounds warmed up quicker than in the past. 

It can be very depressing, but even with all that I’m still an optimist. Time surely is running out, but there is 
still hope. As long as folks like the KSNH membership keep getting out and supporting efforts in natural history 
education and research, and get the next generation of naturalists out there in the woods and away from their 
Xboxes for a little while, there is still a chance to preserve at least some of the natural areas that we love. For 
instance, in the last issue I mentioned the May 2010 Herpetology Weekend at Natural Bridge State Park 
(cosponsored by the KSNH) and I’m happy to report that not only did we have a great turnout but I think we 
had more kids participate than we’ve ever had. A few kids on my hike were as into snakes and salamanders 
as anybody I’ve ever seen. I would think there is a chance they might even grow up to care about preserving 
some habitat for their favorite critters and act accordingly. 

We might not be able to change the world, or the weather, but if we all do our part we can sure help out our 
little corner of it! 

Have a great summer! 


THE BOX TURTLE* 

by Doris M. Cochran of the United States National Museum 


Probably the most interesting fact about a box 
turtle is that you can always recognize one when you 
see it. All turtles are covered with a sort of armor 
which is formed of the backbone and the much 
broadened ribs which are solidly fused together and 
covered with large scales. The head, legs and tail 
protrude from beneath the edge of this shield-like 
cover when the creature is living under normal 
conditions. But the box turtle , when annoyed or 
frightened for any reason whatsoever, can withdraw 
his head, legs and tail entirely within his shell, the 
lower part of which is hinged and movable, and closes 
up so that the soft fleshy parts of the body are 
completely encased in a solid covering of bone. Indeed, so tightly has the turtle shut himself into his armor that 
often there is no place where so much as a piece of paper could be pushed between the edges of the upper 
and lower shell, nor could any prowling four-footed enemy make an opening. But the turtle does not remain 



My, the traffic is heavy: This eastern turtle was rescued by a 
friendly autoist on a Maryland highway. 
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"boxed up" indefinitely. If you watch him quietly for a few 
minutes, the powerful muscles which effect the closure 
of the "lid" will begin to tire, and soon the animal will 
slowly thrust forth his head to find out if the coast is once 
more clear, and eventually will waddle off as if nothing 
had happened. 

Sometimes in fields where a plentiful supply of wild 
strawberries or other succulent fruits may be found, the 
box turtles of that region become so fat that they cannot 
completely close both parts of the shell, and if you 
happen to pick up one in this condition, it is amusing to 
watch him vainly trying to close the front entrance of his 
shell, while the back entrance is forced slightly open by 
his own too fat little legs. Sternotherus odoratus 
(Latreille, 1802) ( Eastern musk turtle or stinkpot ) and 
Emvdoidea blandingii (Holbrook, 1838) ( Blandinq’s 
turtle) , the "semi-box turtle," are able to move the lower shell also; but in no case is the closing as complete 
and effective as it is in the true box turtles . In Africa, there is a kind of turtle, much larger than our box turtle 
but probably similar to it in its habits, which has a partial hinge on the back portion of the upper shell, so that 
this upper part may be closed down to meet the lower part of the shell, -just the opposite of what happens in 
the closing of the box turtle s shell. 


The common box turtle , Terraoene Carolina , is 

frequently found roaming in fields, woods and pasture 
lands in the eastern United States. There is a different 
species in the southern states, and still others in the west, 
where they range well into Mexico. In our eastern box 
turtle , the high, rounded shell, which is almost a 
hemisphere, reaches a length of nearly six inches when 
the turtle is fully grown. These turtles are unfortunately 
addicted to traveling along the public highways, where 
many of them are crushed to death by passing 
automobiles. In fact, their extermination in regions 
bordering the busiest thoroughfares is a practical 
certainty. But it is quite unnecessary and very cruel to run 
over a turtle on the road. The thoughtful autoist who is 
also a nature-lover will be substantially helping to 
preserve a very interesting and harmless species if he will 
pick up the box turtles which he finds rambling along the 
roadside, and release them again in some abandoned 
pasture or bit of woodland far from the dangerous 
highway. 

Like the birds, all kinds of turtles lav eggs . The 
female box turtle seeks a spot where the earth is soft 
and fairly dry to lav her eggs . Very often the enthusiastic garden-makers who like to spade up their flowerbeds 
will come upon some elliptical whitish objects about one and one-half inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
wide, buried in the soil about three inches below the surface, and usually in little groups of three to eight. 
Perhaps the gardeners have been too vigorous, and have destroyed most of them with their shovel strokes 
before investigating the mystery. 



Doris M. Cochran holding frog, 1930. Photo used by 
permission from the Smithsonian Institution Archives (SIA). 
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The white objects are the eggs of the box 
turtle , kept as a pet in some vegetable 
gardens to feed on slugs and other 
undesirable occupants. Or perhaps the adult 
turtle wandered into the garden in search of 
tomatoes, lettuce and berries as well, -for to 
the turtle, mere property rights as to 
vegetables mean nothing at all. 

Some turtle eggs about to hatch were 
unearthed in a garden last summer. They 
were brought to the laboratory and placed at 
once in a pan of moist sand, so that the 
process of hatching might take place without 
further disturbance. 

Although thin and brittle when newly laid, 
the shell of the eggs just before hatching 
became leathery and quite pliable, so that 
the surface could be indented by a gentle 
touch, unlike a bird's egg, which of course is 
always quite rigid. That the shell was very strong and difficult to tear was proved by the length of time which it 
took the little turtles to work their way out. The first notice of their coming was the appearance-of a small rip at 
one end of the egg. This was made by the "egg-pip," which is a small, sharp, horn-like projection formed on the 
beak of baby turtles, as well as on some birds, while they are still in the shell, and used only to rupture the 
imprisoning walls which surround them. The egg-pip disappears shortly after the turtle or bird hatches, 
because afterwards it is never needed. 

After the preliminary opening was made in the end of 
the egg, the little turtle's movements were almost 
continuous. He would move his head from side to side, 
and would even use the tiny claws of his forefeet to try to 
enlarge the opening through which he had to pass. After 
several hours of mild kicking and struggling, the shell was 
usually torn down toward the other end, much as a banana 
peel separates from the fruit beneath. By the next day, 
after several periods of alternate rest and activity, the baby 
turtle had gained sufficient strength to free himself of the 
shell, and to crawl away from the remains of his prison. 

The young turtle at this stage was covered with a moist 
albuminous substance which very quickly dried on contact 
with the air. When the little creature was turned over on his 
back, the placental suture in the lower part of the shell, 
through which the yolk of the egg once flowed to nourish 
the forming tissues, could still easily be distinguished. 

For a few days the main instinct of the newly-hatched 
turtles is to hide completely away. As they are not yet able 
to move the hinge of their lower shell or to retract their 
head and leg s to escape danger, this may be a reason for 
their excessive timidity and seclusive habits when very 
young. As the turtle grows, his muscular power of course 
increases, and it is not long before he can shut himself as 




Coming into the world: These are baby box turtles photographed when 
coming out of their shells. 
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nicely as you please into the little box made of his own bones. But the hiding instinct is a dominant one with 
box turtles until they have actually reached maturity, for it is a fact that very few small or half-grown box 
turtles are ever found even by careful searching, whereas a full-grown box turtle can be met with often 
enough in a tomato garden or wherever succulent cabbage or lettuce grows unprotected by a stout board 
boundary. 


Very young turtles show no distinct markings, their shells being a dull brown with a light spot in the center 
of each scale. The coloration of the partly grown turtles, while exceedingly variable, is very much clearer than 
in the old, or in the very young ones, for these little fellows are beautifully marked with an irregular or star-like 
pattern of yellow on every scale of the back, and the under shell is often deep yellow around the edges and 
dark brown in the middle. Often the yellow stars on the back are intensified to deep orange or almost to brick- 
red, and after a rain the little turtle looks very handsome in his brown suit with orange trimmings. In old turtles 
the marks are very dull and faint, because of the hard wear on the surface of the scales. Contrary to the 
popular belief, turtles are unable to shed their skin or renew scales, and a mark made upon the shell will 
remain for life if it is not actually worn away. 


The age of a young box turtle can be told quite 
accurately by counting the number of ridges on a scale 
from the center outwards. At the time the turtle is hatched, 
the scales are already formed, and subsequent growth 
takes place around of a young box turtle the margin of 
every scale. Each year at the approach of winter the box 
turtle finds a favorable spot of soft earth, into which he 
begins to burrow until he is completely out of sight and 
also out of reach of the biting frost which holds the ground 
in an icy grip. Here in a state of absolute torpidity the 
turtle passes the winter in dreamless reptilian sleep. 
The heart very nearly stops beating, the circulation of the 
blood proceeds at a mere fraction of its usual rate, and 
breathing stops entirely. Growth also ceases, and when 
the spring sun has finally brought a little warmth and 
renewed life to the box turtle in his subterranean retreat, 
he emerges to active life once more, with the record of his 
winter's sleep etched upon his shell in the form of a little 
channel, from which the new growth begins. On box 
turtles up to twenty years of age, these ridges can 
usually be counted fairly easily, but after the shell has 
received much wear from many years of hard knocks and 
rough usage, the ridges are usually worn away and can 
no longer be seen. 



Doris M. Cochran holding snake, 1954. Photo used by 
permission from the Smithsonian Institution Archives (SIA). 
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The rate of growth in box turtles is comparatively rapid for the first few years, a turtle five years old 
measuring about three inches in length. But from this time onward the rate of growth is much slower. It requires 
from fifteen to twenty years for a box turtle to reach a fair size, and after that age the growth becomes very 
slow indeed. How long do box turtles live? No one knows just how long they can exist under favorable 
conditions, but some have been known to live over sixty years. The healthy adults are practically immune to 
danger from predatory animals owing to their hinged shell, but the eggs and the young turtles are hunted by 
skunks for food. Snakes have also been known to swallow the young turtles, and undoubtedly a great number 
of them die every winter because they have not burrowed deeply enough into the ground to escape being 
frozen. 


But the worst enemy of the box turtle is undoubtedly civilized man, who without a moment's regret will set 
fire to a field of weeds and bushes to clear it of such rubbish-at the same time clearing it all too effectively of 
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the little wild creatures which had made it their home since long before man occupied the territory. The wheels 
of civilization move all too swiftly now-a-days, and it is a pity that so many harmless and interesting of Nature's 
creatures are sacrificed to speed and greed! 

Doris Mable Cochran (1898-1968) was a herpetologist in the Division of Reptiles and Amphibians at the U.S. National 
Museum from 1919 to her retirement in 1968. She died three weeks later. She was Assistant Curator, Associate Curator, 
and Curator (1927-1968) during her 50-year long tenure. She published numerous scientific papers, popular articles, 
and several books. She described 8 new genera and 125 new species & subspecies, and was especially interested in 
reptiles and amphibians of Central and South America. She was a scientific illustrator of her own works as well as those 
of other authors. In 1962, she was elected the 2 nd Distinguished Fellow of the American Society of Ichthyology and 
Herpetology. In her “spare time” she was a skilled fiber artist. 

This article was reprinted from: 

Cochran, Doris M. 1927. The Box Turtle. Nature Magazine, September: 151-153. Note: Nature Magazine was published by The 
American Nature Association. 


KENTUCKY OSPREY RESCUES & FLEDGING - ON CAMERA! 

by Ed Ray 


Kentucky Environmental Education 

Projects (KEEP) , a non-profit conservation 
education organization, is happy to announce 
that our Pandion haliaetus (Linnaeus, 1758) 
( osprey) family, presently featured live on the 
Internet at Lake Barkley near Kuttawa, KY , will 
begin fledging-leaving their nest very soon! 
While still in their nest, osprey action can be 
viewed by the public at KEEP’s web site at: 
http://keepkv.org/ from anywhere in the world! 
Live images are available during daylight with 
saved images viewable any time. Streaming 
video, a new feature added this season, is 
being very well received by viewers. Streaming 
video and nest watchers living miles apart 
recently contributed significantly in helping save 
the lives of two of our three young Kentucky 
“web-cam” ospreys ! 

On June 1 a nest watcher living near Cape Cod, Massachusetts first noticed that one young osprey’s foot 
might be tangled binding the chick to the bottom of the nest. Our KEEP volunteer camera operator near 
Lexington, KY zoomed in our camera with his computer and he and KEEP’s director confirmed with streaming 
video that one chick was entangled as reported from Massachusetts. KEEP’s director organized a rescue plan 
for the tangled osprey . Kenerov Electric Company was contacted and provided valuable help with a bucket 
truck and operator making it possible to access the nest 40 ft. above the ground. A Kentucky Department of 
Fish and Wildlife Resources Avian Biologist traveled from her Frankfort. Kentucky headquarters for the 
rescue. Upon reaching the nest it was discovered that a second chick had also become entangled in line early 
on rescue day on June 3. All three chicks were removed from their large nest and taken to the shade in a 
sectioned cardboard box to carefully remove a large amount of string and fishing line from the chicks. Metal 
identification bands were placed on the two largest chicks that measured large enough for the bands to fit 
correctly. The smallest chick was too small to band. Fortunately, the line entanglements had not injured the 
young ospreys . Ospreys carry soft nesting materials to their nests to complete the nest before and after egg 
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laving . Unfortunately, this material may include human litter such as dangerous fishing line. All line was 
removed from the nest and the chicks were safely returned to their nest. Both osprey parents returned to the 
nest immediately to care for their chicks. 



Pandion haliaetus (osprey)fishing line entangelement rescue - photo from KEEP osprey cam and used by permission, 2010. 


On June 25 a nest observer in Honolulu, Hawaii notified KEEP that for a second time one of the larger 
young osprevs in our web-cam nest at Lake Barkley was again tangled and could not move from one location 
in the nest. Everything worked out within a few hours for a second rescue. A badly tangled young osprey was 
again saved from certain death in the nest. The second rescue only required a quick trip up to the nest to 
remove tightly bound monofilament fishing line from the leg and foot of one chick and from the nest. Everyone 
is asked to please help us keep our lakes and shorelines free of all litter including “waste” fishing line that is 
especially dangerous to wildlife. Anglers are also asked not to cast close to osprey nests , which are often 
close to the water within casting distance. 

Recently the three young osprevs on camera started exercising their flight muscles and large wings in 
preparation for their first flights. The KEEP web site counter tallies each public visit and action at the web site. 
The counter recently passed 200,000 including viewing last season and this season! KEEP osprey cam nest 
watchers are stating that the KEEP webcam site is providing the best quality images of any osprey cam site 
on the Internet in the world! Questions and comments can be e-mailed to KEEP for a prompt personal reply 
from KEEP via the web site. This season e-mails have been received from nest watchers from the USA from 
coast to coast and from Hawaii, Germany, Poland and England. Several schools from Kentucky and Scotland 
reported that they are using KEEP osprey images in their studies. 



Osprey nestling testing wings - photo from KEEP osprey cam and used by permission, 2010. 


Since it takes a lot of energy for female osprevs to produce eggs, eggs are not laid all at once. This results 
in different ages, hatching dates, and fledging dates. Even though ages are just a few days apart, the juvenile 
ospreys ’ size differences in the nest are very apparent. The older larger juveniles will fly from the nest first. 
Osprevs from the eastern US migrate thru Florida spending the winter from Southern Florida to South 
America. KEEP hopes that “our” osprevs and other migratory birds will avoid life threatening oil-contaminated 
areas of the Gulf so they may live to return to Kentucky again next spring. 

To see osprevs live on camera and to learn more about osprevs and other KEEP projects, please visit 
KEEP’s web site. KEEP appreciates everyone that is helping to make KEEP’s projects possible and 
successful! Nest watchers from around the world are helping us keep our Kentucky osprevs safe! 
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Ed Ray is the Founder and Director of Kentucky Environmental Education Projects, Inc (KEEP) as well as being the 
current President and Education Director of the Kentucky Bluebird Society (htto://www. biology, eku. edu/kbs/) . KEEP is 
a non-profit organization interpreting and conserving biological and cultural resources through education, research, habitat 
enhancement and citizenship participation. KEEP'S initial efforts are focused on assisting the osprey, through educational 
and public involvement. He was the Chief Naturalist at Land Between the Lakes for 20 years. 


THE VANISHING CHESTNUT 

by Otto Wilson 



DRAPED IN MOURNING - 
Withered leaves cling after the 
fungus has done its work. 


Startling indeed would it be to read, some fine 
morning, headlines like this: "Americans routed all 
along the line! The enemy advancing irresistibly! 
Devastated area steadily widens as triumph of 
invaders is complete!" 

It sounds, to say the least, improbable. But if we 
start to explain, "We mean chestnut " no lover of trees 
will need to have us go further. He will agree at once 
that the sensational headlines are sadly true. He 
knows that American forests of American chestnut , in 
the last twenty-five years, have been steadily giving 
way before an all-conquering invader from the East. 
The enemy is the bark fungus known as " chestnut 
blight ." and it has gone calmly on with its work of 
destruction in spite of every effort to stop it. 

When the history of the American forest comes to 
be written no chapter will be more poignantly vivid than 
that headed "The Tragedy of the Chestnut ." It will tell 
how in a single generation a far-spreading stand of a 
most useful tree was almost utterly wiped out. It will 
show that whatever the magnificent achievements of 
men's brains may have been in combating the hostile 
forces of Nature we still have far to go before we can 
control even some of the well-known agencies of tree 
destruction. 

Twenty-five years ago groves of native chestnut 
and cultivated orchards covered the Appalachians 
and adjoining regions all the way from New England to 
northern Georgia . They yielded tasty nuts for men and 
animals. Their tannin was particularly prized for 
preparing heavy leather. Poles for telephone and 
telegraph lines, posts for fences, railroad ties, and a 
coarse-grained but inexpensive lumber came from 
trunk and limbs. For unnumbered centuries the groves 
had flourished and nothing seemed to threaten them 
but the woodsman's axe. 
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But the seeds of death were already in their 
midst. At some time, nobody knows just when, 
some observant traveler had conceived the idea 
that a species of chestnut growing in northern 
China would make an interesting addition to our 
tree citizenry. He packed a number of seedlings 
and shipped them to this country. But when he 
selected his little trees, no doubt as casually as he 
would select some article of food on the market, he 
all unwittingly swept tens of millions of dollars from 
American pockets and signed the death warrant 
for hundreds of miles of fine forests. 

In the bark of one of those seedlings rested a 
little patch of fungus. It may have been no larger 
than a dime, but it carried greater possibilities of 
destruction than a dozen tornadoes or floods. 

Let us glance at this fungus. It is interesting botanically, however injurious it may be economically. It 
establishes itself in the inner bark, and sends its strands like roots pushing outward in all directions. At the 
surface they appear in the shape of pinhead pustules, which bear two types of spores. 

In damp weather the mass of spores in some of these pustules are squeezed out into long curling tendrils. 
They are sticky and they adhere to birds and insects, who may carry them long distances. The other type is 
arranged in groups of eight two-celled spores, each group contained in a thin sac. These sacs in turn are held 
in one of many small structures whose mouths are tiny openings at the surface of a pustule or at the end of a 
hair-like tube projecting from it. Through these mouths the sacs escape and burst, throwing their spores into 
the air to be carried whither the wind may 
will. 

As soon as the infected tree from China 
was again set into the ground the fungus 
upon it began sending out its tiny spores into 
the surrounding woods and fields. Most of 
them of course died. But here and there 
some of the little messengers found a 
chestnut tree and an opening in its bark, 
and proceeded to establish a new and 
thriving colony of Cryphonectria parasitica 
(Murrill) M. E. Barr, 1978 ( chestnut blight 
fungus) (formerly Endothia parasitica 
Murr). Again and again the process was 
repeated. From tree to tree the infection 
spread, and wherever it found a foothold its 
victory, in due course, was flaunted to the 
world in the shape of withered leaves, and 
eventually a gleaming, bare, dead limb or 
trunk. 

It was not until 1904 that American 
botanists discovered that this serious 
menace to the chestnut growth of the 
country was at work. It made its bow to the public in Bronx Park , New York. From that point as a center it soon 
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ranged northeastward through New England, westward toward the Alleghenies , and southwestward through 
the Middle Atlantic states. The alarmed forest experts watched the outer line of its advance spread farther and 
farther, much as the whole world a decade later was to watch the red battle line move back and forth across 
the map of Europe. But the battle line of this Eastern invader did not move back. It sent its forces ever forward 
in an irregular line, using birds, insects, and the timber shipments of human beings themselves to throw 
outposts ahead often a hundred miles or more and establish new centers of infection. 


Of course the human beings concerned did not take all this lying down. They fought the new foe with all the 
weapons in their arsenal. They tried fungicides, sprays of many kinds, injection of chemicals, destruction of 
infected trees and groves, and about everything else that promised results. They made an intensive study of 
the chestnut-blight fungus and learned many things about it, but not how to stop its growth. The State of 
Pennsylvania was particularly active. It held conferences, appointed a commission, and carried on a 
campaign over several years, at a cost of more than half a million dollars. The only result was to check the 
progress of the blight for a while by watching for new centers of infection and cutting out' the diseased spots 
wherever they appeared on the trees. The main line of infection might indeed have been held up by a drastic 
destruction or costly surgery of each infected tree, but it is questionable if even that would have done more 
than delay the onward march and it was considered far too expensive to tryout. 



Today the chestnut forests north of 
the Potomac and east of the 
Alleghenies exist only in memory. There 
are still wide areas of chestnut in the 
southern Appalachians , reaching 
northward through Tennessee , 
Kentucky , West Virginia, and eastern 
Ohio. But they are certainly doomed. The 
infection has now reached the southern 
limit of commercial chestnut , and the 
withered leaves and dead limbs are 
appearing more and more frequently 
throughout the western areas. In a few 
years more the last grove will have 
yielded, and the original American 
chestnut , for all practical purposes, will 
have vanished into oblivion. 

A gloomy picture? Yes, no doubt. But I 
think I see a multitude of readers 
twitching impatiently. It is not the 
American habit, particularly in this 
enterprising Twentieth Century, to revel in 
tragedy, sylvan or any other. Our 
instinctive reaction comes in the form of 
the question: "Well, what can be done 
about it?" 


A good deal can be done; has been done; is being done. Baffled in their first line of attack, the search for an 
effective fungicide, the botanists have for many years been concentrating on the problem of finding or 
developing some species of chestnut which will resist the blight . 

They have had their far-ranging explorers in Asia and other lands seek out chestnut species which 
promised to be immune and send samples to Washington. They have established an experimental orchard at 
Bell, Maryland, where promising species are cultivated and experiments in hybridization carried on. Through a 
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special appropriation of the last Congress they have now been enabled to make intensive studies abroad, and 
an expert has recently sailed for Japan to spend two years or more in an exhaustive investigation of promising 
species in that country. 


So far the best substitute found for American chestnut is probably 
the Castanea mollissima Blume, 1851, the Chinese hairy chestnut ., 
a tree which grows to a height of forty to sixty feet in the forests of 
northern and central China and bears a nut very much like that of the 
American chestnut . There are many varieties, some of which are 
highly resistant to blight. 

The Department of Agriculture does not hesitate to recommend 
that farmers set out trees of Chinese hairy chestnut . It is largely 
through these individual plantings on separate farms and through more 
extensive plantings in National Forest reservations that the hope for 
rehabilitation of the chestnut forests lies. There is no possibility of 
using blight-resistant trees to replace more than a fraction of the wide 
forests that have been destroyed, as their place is already taken by 
new growths of oak and other forest standbys. 


In this work of renewing the life of the American chestnut the tree lovers of the East can take a hand. The 
Department, among other measures, is trying to keep track of the trees which have lived through the long, 
murderous barrage of the blight . If you know of any such, you can help out by writing to the Department or to 
Nature Magazine, and the tree or trees will be listed for further observation as to their immunity to blight. 

Is there a moral to "The Tragedy of the Chestnut ?" Well, there is, after a fashion. It focuses attention 
sharply on that too little regarded activity of the government, the maintenance of a rigid plant quarantine. Had 
such a quarantine been in existence a generation ago no doubt our chestnut forests would still be green. More 
broadly it reminds us that all these manifold new activities of our busy modern life bring new dangers in their 
train and make necessary safeguards unknown to more primitive times. We can make the land a garden of 
exotic growths if we will, vegetable or spiritual, but only at the most of a watchfulness which our grandfathers 
found unnecessary with the native wealth they had. 

This article was reprinted from: 

Wilson, Otto. 1927. The Vanishing Chestnut. Nature Magazine, September: 167-170 published by The 
American Nature Association. 



May supplant our native chestnuts: Burr 
and nuts of the Chinese hairy chestnut, 
perhaps the best substitute for our own 
doomed species. 


THE WESTERN KENTUCKY RAPTOR CENTER 

by Micah Pe^inSnier, Director of WKRC, giving an education program. 



Founded in 2006, The Western Kentucky Raptor Center 
(WKRC) is a non-profit organization dedicated to the 
conservation of birds of prey through raptor rehabilitation and 
education. The center is located at Yellow Creek Park in 
Daviess County, Kentucky on the east side of Owensboro. 
The center serves a wide radius of counties in Western 
Kentucky. Rehabilitation at the center involves stabilization, 
reconditioning and release using falconry techniques. For 2008, 
twenty-eight injured raptors came under the care of the center 
with a 60% rehabilitation rate. Injured birds of prey were up in 
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2009 with 38 birds with a 53% rehabilitation rate. Currently, two red-tailed hawks are in the Intensive Care 
Unit area of the center. Also in the process of rehabilitating, the center has a Cooper's hawk , which was 
found near a large window with many pigeon droppings nearby. It must have been hunting birds. It is now 
flying well in the center’s flight cage and it 
should be released soon. 

The Western Kentucky Raptor Center is 

dedicated to increasing the awareness of the 
role raptors play in our environment through 
educational programs given at many local 
schools, public events, museum talks, Earth 
Day activities as well as scheduled “Raptor 
Talks” at Yellow Creek Park . WKRC Board 
Member and Assistant Professor of Biology at 
Owensboro Community and Technical 

College , Micah Perkins has been able to team 
the college with the center by having college 
students engage in raptor education in the local 
community. College students are learning 
about raptors and are then involved in giving 
raptor programs themselves. 


As of February 2010, the center has four permanent resident birds of prey including a red-tailed hawk , turkey 
vulture , eastern screech owl and a great-horned owl . The resident red-tail, named Nemo because of an 
injured wing, has been at the center since 2007. The turkey vulture and eastern screech owl have been 
calling the center their home since fall 2008. A recent resident, the great-horned owl will be ready for 
educational programs this upcoming spring. Since the fall of 2009, display mews have been set up for the 
public to see a few of the resident raptors. 



The center is very fortunate 
to be growing. New 
volunteers help with feeding 
and providing center care. 
Boy Scouts have completed 
Eagle Scout projects 
involving the building of 
needed mews for resident 
birds and those in the 
process of rehabilitation. 
Daviess County 

organizations have 

supported the center with 
gifts and financial support. 
Western Kentucky Raptor 
Center volunteers are very excited about receiving a 2009 grant from the Marilyn and William Young 
Charitable Foundation for building a facility to house injured eagles. An Eagle Scout project will also bring 
the eagle facility to completion. The website, http://www.westkvraptor.org/ . is the virtual home of Western 
Kentucky Raptor Center. 

Micah Perkins is a board member, rehabber and volunteer for the Western Kentucky Raptor Center since 2007. Micah 
has been teaching biology at Owensboro Community and Technical College since August 2005. Previous positions 
include being a naturalist at John James Audubon State Park and various wildlife jobs. 



A rehabilitated Buteo platypterus 
(broad-winged hawk) poses for 
the camera moments before a 
successful release. 


Spike, our resident turkey vulture (Cathartes aura) has a wing 
injury that prevents him from flying. 
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NOTES FROM THE NATURE NUT 
by W. H. (Wally) Roberts 


mu 


As I begin to write, it is the first week of May, and Karen and I are sitting on our 
balcony at Mt. Pisqah Inn along the southern part of the Blue Ridge Parkway . Mt. Pisgah 
Inn sits at 5,000 feet in elevation and offers 60+ mile views on a clear day. The Inn is 
located at mile marker 408 on the Parkway, about 25 miles south of Ashville, NC. I am 
presently listening and looking at rose-breasted grosbeaks and chestnut-sided warblers 
as well as many other species of high elevation birds and plants. 

The area around the Inn and Mt. Pisqah looked strange as we approached from the 
south. It appeared as if someone had taken a giant lawn mower and given all of the trees a 
severe haircut. We soon learned that this past winter had been the second worse ever 
recorded in the area, and ice, winds, and snow had taken their toll. In fact, the Parkway between Mt. Pisgah 
and Ashville was still closed by a landslide which occurred 6 months ago. The predictions are that the 
Parkway will again be open, without detour, by Memorial Day. 



Since our spring blooming season came and went quickly, Karen and I decided to follow the spring blooms 
virtually up the mountains. Some of the prominent plants in bloom included an unbelievable number of 

serviceberrv , pink azalea , Roan Mountain bluets , wild violets, Carolina white rhododendron , red 
elderberry , flame azalea , American mountain ash , hawthorne, painted trillium , Canada may flower , and 

many others. 


We planned on staying 4 days at Mt. Pisqah and then moving north along the Parkway (via detour) to Big 
Lynn Lodge , another of our favorites on the Blue Ridge Parkway . Big Lynn Lodge is an American plan 
(breakfast and dinner included in price) lodge sitting at 3200 feet near mile marker 330 on the Parkway. The 
area is known as Little Switzerland and is near Spruce Pine, NC . 


There were just a few of us visiting Big Lynn Lodge, perhaps 5 to 6 rooms per night. However, at dinner on 
our first night, I noticed tables set for 10 additional people. These ten people turned out to be a tree trimming 
crew who had been at the Lodge for 6 weeks helping clear the Parkway of winter storm damage. The Parkway 
is still closed north of Lvnnville Falls , but is also scheduled to be open by Memorial Day. 

Big Lynn Lodge offers spectacular views of the surrounding mountains and the Grandfather Mountain 
Window (a geologically significant valley). This area of North Carolina is one of the world’s largest sources of 
feldspar , mica and guartz . There are many mines in the Emerald City area that supply different kinds of 
beautiful gem stones and jewelry. A large number of craftsmen and artisans live in and around the community 
near the Penland School of Arts and Crafts . Crabtree Falls , Mt. Mitchell (highest in the east), Linnville 
Falls , and Roan Mountain with its famous natural rhododendron garden and grassy balds, are nearby. 

Big Lynn Lodge is rustic and beautiful with large populations of birds and flora. During the day as many as 
10 pairs of nesting Indigo Buntings were visible from our balcony along with bluebirds , hummingbirds , 
scarlet tanagers , and many others. At night, whippoorwills called from the valleys below the Lodge and 
black bears with cubs visited the lodge’s dumpsters. 

Big Lynn Lodge and the surrounding area offer many opportunities for nature exploration; and I believe 
would be an excellent choice for an extended KSNH Conference. 

Just a quick reminder as I close, the KSNH Fall Conference will occur September 10 th , 11 th , and 12 th , 
2010, at Shaker Village near Harrodsburg, KY . Please watch for further updates on our website at ksnh.org 
or through our newsletter . Karen and I hope to see you there. 
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Wally Roberts was Kentucky Naturalist of the Year 2002. He is a long-time biology instructor, interpretive 
naturalist, and nature photographer. He graduated with a BS in Biology from Morehead State University , and 
M.Ed. in Biological Education from the University of Louisville. He's been president of KSNH (3 times), former 
president of the Falls of the Ohio Chapter, and past president of the Board of the Louisville Nature Center . 
He's currently the Grant Coordinator for KSNH. 


BUTTERFLIES AND THEIR HOST PLANTS - MATCHING QUIZ 

by Chris Bidwell 


Butterflies 

1) zebra swallowtail ( Eurytides marcellus) - our smallest swallowtail - longest tail of any tailed butterflies 

2) black swallowtail ( Papillo poiyxenes) - frequent garden visitor due to parsley plants 

3) falcate orangetip ( Anthocharis midea) - one of the first to emerge - males fly uphill to search for females - 
“Hilltopping” is a common practice for the White family butterflies 

4) banded hairstreak ( Satyrium calanus) - most common of hairstreaks - named for hair-like tails that extend from 
hindwings 

5) northern metalmark ( Calephelis borealis) - rare in this area - they are just in their western-most edge here 

6) American snout ( Libytheana carinenta) - only butterfly species originally described from Ohio - long palpi (snout) 
makes this an easy butterfly to recognize 

7) pearly crescent ( Phyciodes tharos) - almost as common as cabbage White - should be seen on any outing 

8) Baltimore checkerspot ( Euphydryas phaeton) - one of the true wetland butterflies 

9) question mark ( Polygonia interrogationis) - question mark, a silver marking on the center of each ventral (upper) 
hindwing - over winter as adults in hollow logs/earthen crevices - one of longest living butterflies - up to 8 months - 
can be active on warm winter days 

10) red spotted purple ( Limenitis arthemis) - imitate the appearance of the poisonous pipevine butterfly and thus 
practices Batesian mimicry 

11) viceroy ( Limenitis archippus) - found mainly in wet habitats - mimics the Monarch - viceroy has a narrow black 
curved bar across dorsal (under) hindwing - caterpillars with horns look like green bird scat - state butterfly of 
Kentucky 

12) silver spotted skipper ( Epargyeus clarus) - one of the easiest skippers to identify due to large silver patch on 
ventral hindwing - like all skippers the antennae have a curved tip called an apiculus 

13) Karner blue ( Lycaeides melissa samuelis) - extinct in most states - closest population to KY is in northern OH - 
extinct due to loss of habitat (oak savannahs) and host plants (wild lupine) - fire suppression one of the main reasons 
for habitat loss which has been 99% in past decade - OH first state in United States to initiate a re-introduction of an 
endangered butterfly (Karner blue) - program is a very successful one - great example of how a species can be 
threatened by having such a limited (sole) host plant - named for Karner, NY, where is was first seen and described 

14) monarch ( Danaus plexippus) - probably the most recognized butterfly in North America - some adults can live up to 
10 months - over 100 million descend on the Michoacan State Mexican Fir Forest to over-winter as adults 
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15) meadow fritillary ( Boloria bellona) - likes wet to moist habitats - sometimes referred to as a lesser fritillary, due to 
small size - larger species in genus Speyeria are referred to as greater fritillaries 

Host Plants 

A) asters _ 

B) black cherry trees; poplars _ 

C) cottonwood trees; willows _ 

D) exclusively mustards - especially cut-leafed toothwort and spring cress _ 

E) hackberry trees _ 

F) American elm; red elm; stinging nettle; false nettle _ 

G) exclusively wild or sundial lupine ( Lupinus perennis ) - larvae MUST ONLT feed on this plant _ 

H) milkweeds, especially common, swamp, and Butterfly weed _ 

I) pawpaw trees _ 

J) oaks - especially white oak; hickory; walnut _ 

K) pea family plants, especially locust trees _ 

L) Queen-Anne’s lace and other parsley family plants _ 

M) round-leaved ragwort; black-eyed susan _ 

N) turtle head; swamp milkweed _ 

O) violets _ 


Chris Bidwell is an amateur naturalist and the current President of the Falls of the Ohio Chapter of KSNH. 

Answers: 1-1; 2-L; 3-D; 4-J; 5-M; 6-E; 7-A; 8-N; 9-F; 10-B; 11-C; 12-K; 13-G; 14-H; 15-0. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Falls of the Ohio Chapter - Chris Bidwell, KSNH Falls of the Ohio Chapter President 

Summer is here. The Falls of the Ohio Chapter has a canoe trip planned in June and a picnic in July. The canoe trip is 
full. People wanting information can call me at (502) 896-4834 or e-mail me at mabteacherl @vahoo.com . We are hoping 
for a great turnout to our picnic. Plan on good food and great conversation. Early birds can meet at 4 pm for an easy 
stroll on one of the many trails at Jefferson County Memorial Forest. Even though July and August are hot there are still 
a whole series of wildflowers to view in our wonderful woods. Remember to take tick spray, plenty of water, and your 
cameras on your outings. Have a great summer! 


Falls of the Ohio Chapter Events (see front cover for reaular meetina times and olace, field trio times mav be found below or are 
to be determined. Contact Chris Bidwell for more information. 

2010 Dates 

Event/Speaker or Leader 

Topic / Outing 

Photo Contest Topic 

July 15 

Outing: Picnic 

Jefferson County Memorial Forest 
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Manor House, 6:00 -9:00 PM. 


September 16 

Meeting: Tommy Parker 

Squirrel Behavior 

Squirrels 

September 18 

Outing: Margaret Perkins 

Morgan Conservation Park Hike 


October 21 

Meeting: Lucynda Koesters 

"Take a Hike” Book Author Lecture 

Scary Nature Pictures 

October 23 

Outing: 



November 18 

Meeting: Laura Patton 

Kentucky Otter Restoration 

Standing Winter Flowers and Plants 

November 20 

Outing: Laura Patton 

Otter trapping 


December 

Annual Dinner: 

TBD 



KENTUCKY NATURALISTS’ CALENDAR 
(added as space and time allow) 


2010 : 


July 14, 2010: Brown Bag Lunch Series - Amazing Amphibians @ Salato Wildlife Education Center, #1 Sportsman’s Lane, 
Frankfort, KY 40601 (noon - 1 p.m.). For all ages. Did you know Kentucky is home to more than 50 different species of amphibians? 
Join the folks at Salato for lunch to see some of Kentucky’s amazing frogs, toads and salamanders. Learn about the difference between 
amphibians and reptiles as well as what makes KY amphibians unique. Kids will even get a chance to hold a salamander! No Fee. No 
registration required. For more information, call (502) 564-7863. 

July 17, 2010: 9th Annual Herpetology House @ Salato Wildlife Education Center, #1 Sportsman’s Lane, Frankfort, KY 40601 
(10 a.m. - 5 p.m.). For all ages. Join the staff at Salato for he 9th Annual Herpetology House. More than 100 species of reptiles and 
amphibians live in Kentucky. In 2009, more than 60 species were on display at this event! This is a great opportunity for you to get a 
close look at our unique and often overlooked wildlife. There will also be a variety of speakers giving presentations on Kentucky 
“herps." No Fee. No registration required. For more information, call (502) 564-7863. 

July 20, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Stream Hike and Exploration @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery (WCNFH) 
Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). Come prepared to flip 
over rocks and learn what makes a stream healthy! Wear old clothes you don’t mind getting dirty and old, comfy sneakers with good 
tread! PLEASE: NO sandals or flip flops! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at 
amanda patrick@fws.qov . or on their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ . 

July 24, 2010: Tree Identification Hike @ Salato Wildlife Education Center, #1 Sportsman’s Lane, Frankfort, KY 40601 (10 a.m. 
- noon). Ages 15 and up. Take an easy guided hike (not ADA accessible) to learn simple techniques for identifying common trees in 
the area. All participants will receive a tree identification book. Fee: $10. Registration and pre-payment required. For more 
information, call (502) 564-7863. 

July 29-30, 2010: Tree Identification Hike @ Salato Wildlife Education Center, #1 Sportsman’s Lane, Frankfort, KY 40601 (9 
a.m. - 4 p.m. each day). For adults. Topics will include an overview of plant communities in Kentucky; using natural communities as 
models for habitat gardens, how to design wildlife friendly landscapes, seed propagation, soil, composting and exotic invasive plants. 
Participants will also design their own backyard wildlife habit for a yard or outdoor classroom. All participants receive a Backyard 
Wildlife Habitat Kit and a certificate qualifying them to teach others about habitat gardening. Fee: $45. Registration and pre-payment 
required. For more information, call (502) 564-7863. 

July 30, 2010: Wetland Plants: Know ‘Em and Grow ‘Em @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery, Jamestown, KY (9:00 am to 
4:00 pm). Learn to identify wetland plants in the field, about their unique adaptations, control invasives, and more. Fee $40. See the 
Environmental Concern website at http://www.wetland.org for details and registration, or contact Katelin Mielke at 
teachwetlands@wetland.org . or call her at (410) 745-9620. 

August 7, 2010: Family Fun Fair @ Falls of the Ohio State Park, 201 West Riverside Drive, Clarksville, IN 47129 (10:00 a.m. - 
4:00 p.m.). Need a diversion before school starts? This event will keep the kid’s (age 3-14) active and learning for hours! Join us 
inside the air conditioned Interpretive Center for a sampling of activities from all of our annual events. Meet Seaman the Newfoundland 
and get is 'pawtograph,' dissect and owl pellet, examine fossils, make and take your own sculpture from driftwood, do an 'Earth Day' 
scavenger hunt and more! Free with regular admission. Sponsored by the Naturalist at Heart program. For more information contact 
the park at (812) 280-9970, via email at park@fallsoftheohio.oro . or visit their website at http://www.fallsoftheohio.org/ . 

August 11, 2010: Brown Bag Lunch Series - Habitat Chat @ Salato Wildlife Education Center, #1 Sportsman’s Lane, Frankfort, 
KY 40601 (1-3 p.m.). All Ages. Wildlife Biologist Sunni Carr tells how you can increase wildlife diversity to benefit your local wildlife 
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population through planting native trees, shrubs, and grasses; and creating water sources. Landowners can also learn more about 
incentive programs that can work for you! No Fee. Registration and pre-payment required. For more information, call (502) 564-7863. 

August 11-15, 2010: In the Footsteps of Lucy Braun @ Pine Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 
40810. This four-day forest study workshop is named in honor of one of the first and foremost conservationists of the 20th century, E. 
Lucy Braun. Dr. Lucy, as she was called by her colleagues, devoted her life to the study of plants and to conservation campaigns to 
save wilderness areas and other natural sites. The four-day workshop will combine field trips, lectures, and slide presentations in the 
study of forest types found in Eastern Kentucky. Daily field trips will include four- to eight-mile hikes. The workshop is geared toward 
adults. Fee based. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You can also visit their 
website at http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/ . 

August 17, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Water, Water Everywhere! @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery 
(WCNFH) Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). Although it 
might be the dog days of summer, here’s a great event to learn more about a resource that is needed by us all: water! Activities, games 
and more await you and yours! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at 
amanda patrick@fws.aov . or on their website at http://www.fws.aov/wolfcreek/ . 

August 28, 2010: Fall Native Plant Sale @ Kentucky Department of Fish & Wildlife Resources Headquarters, #1 Sportsman’s 
Lane, Frankfort, KY 40601, on US 60, 1.5 miles West of US 127 in Frankfort (9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m.). For more information, call 
(502) 564-7863. 

September 4, 2010: Archaeology Day @ Falls of the Ohio State Park, 201 West Riverside Drive, Clarksville, IN 47129 (9:30 a.m. 
- 4:00 p.m.). Enjoy educational displays with hands-on activities for the kids including: atlatl throwing, three sisters bracelets, corn 
grinding, mock dig, pottery making, using stone tools, and more! Adults - archaeologists are available to date your artifacts and explain 
how they were used. Sponsored by the Falls of the Ohio Archaeology Society. For more information contact the park at (812) 280- 
9970, via email at park@fallsoftheohio.org . or visit their website at http://www.fallsoftheohio.org/ . 

September 10-12, 2010: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2010 Fall Meeting @ Shakertown National Historic Landmark. 
See upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . The 2010 Fall Conference photo category is 
"Birds." 

September 17-18, 2010: The Kentucky Association for Environmental Education (KAEE) 2010 Conference @ the Cave City 
Convention Center, Cave City, KY. For more information Contact Jen Adler at (859) 987-2283, via email at conference@kaee.org . or 
visit their website at http://kentuckvassociationforenvironmentaleducation.org/ . 

September 18-19, 2010: Falls Fossil Festival @ Falls of the Ohio State Park, 201 West Riverside Drive, Clarksville, IN 47129 
(Sept. 18, 9:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m., Sept. 19, 10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m.). Vendors sell fossils, minerals, books, food and jewelry; children’s 
activities, fossil dig, mineral dig, fascinating guest speakers on geology topics, free brochures from almost every fossil park in North 
America, teachers can sign up and win a 50, 75 or 100 piece geology collection, guided outer and Indiana shore fossil bed hikes, and 
more! Free rock and fossil identification -- bring in your unknowns! Sponsors: Falls of the Ohio Foundation, Kyana Geological Society, 
Kentucky Paleontological Society, and Indiana Society for Paleontology. For more information contact the park at (812) 280-9970, via 
email at park@fallsoftheohio.org . or visit their website at http://www.fallsoftheohio.org/ . 

September 21, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Trout-tastic Fishing @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery (WCNFH) 
Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). Bring your family to 
enjoy an afternoon of fishing fun. All those 16 years of age and older need a fishing license, and Kentucky Department of Fish and 
Wildlife rules and regulations apply. Poles, bait and fishing assistance will be available but please feel free to bring your own gear if you 
wish! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at amanda patrick@fws.aov . or on 
their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ . 

September 24-26, 2010: The Kentucky Ornithological Society’s Fall Meeting @ Ramada Inn, Henderson, KY. For more 
information contact KOS at P.O. Box 463, Burlington, KY 41005 or via their website at http://www.bioloav.eku.edu/kos/default.htm . 

September 25, 2010: The Special Birds of Audubon Park @ Museum & Nature Center at John James Audubon State Park, 3100 
US Highway 41 North, Henderson, KY 42419-0576 (2-3 p.m.). Located along the Mississippi flyway the Evansville/Flenderson area, 
specifically John James Audubon State Park, hosts a great variety of birdlife. Who are the common permanent and migrant residents 
who live in Audubon State Park? Sharon Sorenson will crack the popular birds’ avian secrets and share her insights into their lives. 
Program fee: Free. Contact Julie McDonald at (270) 826-2247, or iuliea.mcdonald@kv.gov . or at (270) 826-2247, or via website at: 
http://www.parks.kv.gov/findparks/recparks/au/ . 

October 6-10, 2010: Everything You Wanted to Know About Digital Photography, But Didn't Know Who to Ask @ Pine 
Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810. Photographer and Flarlan County, Kentucky native, 
Malcolm J. Wilson, will present "Beyond the Camera, Taking Control of the Digital Darkroom: An Intermediate Introduction to Adobe 
Photoshop Elements." Fee: $350. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You 
can also visit their website at http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/. 
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October 9, 2010: Advanced Nature Photography @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery (WCNFH) Visitor/Environmental 
Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (8:00-12:0 p.m. CST). Advanced photography class designed 
for nature enthusiasts with a desire to take their photography skills to the next level. For this workshop, you will need a camera that 
allows manual settings such as a digital SLR or an advanced fixed lens compact. So bring your digital camera, a tripod (if you have 
one) and a love for the outdoors. Get instruction and tips on how to take the best nature photographs possible, post processing with 
photo editing programs, and more! Fee: $35 (Includes all instructional materials and an 8 x 10 print of your favorite shot you took 
during the class. Participants need to bring their own camera.) Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via 
email at amanda patrick@fws.gov . or on their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ 

October 15-17, 2010: Everything You Wanted to Know About Digital Photography, But Didn't Know Who to Ask @ Pine 
Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810. Fall Color Weekend at Pine Mountain Settlement School 
offers activities for people of all ages. Features include hikes, multi-media presentations, and the opportunity to enjoy some of 
Kentucky's most beautiful natural areas and stunning autumn foliage. Fee: $350. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606- 
558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You can also visit their website at http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/ . 

October 19, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Creepy, Crawly Critters! @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery (WCNFH) 
Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). Learning about 
science can be fun, and you’ll be sure to enjoy this afternoon of yucky, creepy, crawly fun! Enjoy some icky experiments, revolting 
recipes and creepy craft fun! Nature and science... a natural connection, and one that can be way cool! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda 
Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at amanda patrick@fws.gov . or on their website at 
http://www.fws.oov/wolfcreek/ 

November 16, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Great Backyard Night Hike @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery 
(WCNFH) Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). Just 
because the sun goes down doesn’t mean the outdoor fun ends! Join in as we learn the various constellations present, enjoy some 
night hike activities and more. Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at 
amanda patrick@fws.Qov . or on their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ . 

December 21, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Holiday Habitat @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery (WCNFH) 
Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). With the holidays upon 
us, many people start to think about visits home to see family and friends. Yes we all start to crave our favorite “habitat” home, but 
people aren’t the only ones who need and love their habitat: Animals do too, and each one is unique! Come learn and share as we 
celebrate a home for the holidays for person, animals and plant alike! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at 
(270) 343-3797, via email at amanda patrick@fws.gov . or on their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ . 

2011 : 


April 15-17, 2011: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2009 Spring Meeting @ Carter Caves State Resort Park, 344 Caveland 
Drive, Olive Hill, KY 41164, (606) 286-4411. See upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

April 29-May 1, 2011: Kentucky Ornithological Society (KOS) Annual Spring Meeting @ Barren River State Resort Park. For 

more information contact KOS at P.O. Box 463, Burlington, KY 41005 or via their website at 
http://www.biology.eku.edu/kos/default.htm . 

September 30-October 2, 2011: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2011 Fall Meeting @ Cumberland Falls State Resort Park. 
See upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

2012 : 


April 13-15, 2012: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2010 Spring Meeting @ Shepherdsville Area. See upcoming newsletter 
for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

October 12-14 or 19-21, 2012: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2011 Fall Meeting @ Pine Mountain State Resort Park. See 
upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

2013: 


SPRING 2013 TBA: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2010 Spring Meeting @ Morehead Area. See upcoming newsletter for 
details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

Fall 2013 TBA: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2011 Fall Meeting @ Canaan Valley, West Virginia (Cranberry Glades). See 
upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 
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The mission of the Kentucky Society of Natural History (KSNH) is to actively promote study and interest in Kentucky's rich natural heritage throughout 
the Commonwealth. Members are typically interested in a broad spectrum of natural sciences and related fields. Among the more prominent activities of 
the KSNH, are the annual Spring and Fall Conferences, selection of a "Naturalist of the Year", nature photography contests, research grants, and a 
variety of knowledgeable speakers and field trips. We invite anyone who shares our interests to join US. For membership information or to submit 
dues please contact: 

KSNH, 3701 Fenholt Road, Louisville, KY 40218, or visit our website < http://www.ksnh.org > for the 
membership form. Membership dues are: Individual $15, Family $25, Full Time Student $7.50, Lifetime: $300. 

The Kentucky Society of Natural History is an official 501(c) (3) tax-exempt nonprofit organization which was formed in 1939, and 
incorporated in 1943 in Louisville, Kentucky. All contributions to THE KENTUCKY SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY are tax-deductible to the 
full extent of federal and state income tax laws. 


Published quarterly, The Kentucky Naturalist News is the official newsletter of KSNH. Unsolicited contributions are encouraged. Please send articles 
to: Barry Nichols, KNN Editor, P. O. Box 21182, Louisville, KY 40221. You can also email newsletter submissions by sending them to 
kvfauna@ialou.com . 


Kentucky Naturalist News Deadlines & Schedule: 


Issue 

Summer Issue 
Fall Issue 
Winter Issue 
Spring Issue 


Deadline 

May 1,2010 
August 1,2010 
November 1,2010 
February 1,2011 


Tentative Publish Date 

June 1,2010 
September 1,2010 
December 1,2010 
March 1,2011 


For submissions, please cite references. To assist, you may use: http://www.lib.ncsu.edu/lobo2/citationbuilder/citationbuilder.phD . 
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Chinavia hiloris (Say) 1832 (green stink bug) on Asimina triloba (L.) Dunal 
1817 (pawpaw) leaf. Photo by Barry Nichols, 2008. 


EDITOR'S NOTES 

First the bad, it is with regret that I announce that due to fiscal issues, the 
Kentucky Society of Natural History (KSNH) Fall 2010 Meeting to Shakertown has 
been cancelled. The higher-than-expected costs for the location, member 
budgets, and KSNH budget simply required that cuts be made. The unfortunate 
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result is the meeting cancellation. We extend numerous thanks to those who worked tirelessly to put together the meeting. Your 
efforts are highly appreciated. We also extend condolences to those looking forward to the meeting as well as to our intended 
meeting partners, the Kentucky Native Plant Society . We look forward to future efforts with all parties. 

I am excited to announce a new book on a little-explored aspect of Kentucky natural history. KSNH member Dan Dourson has 
written Kentucky's Land Snails and their Ecological Communities. Not only are these animals seldom-studied in Kentucky, they 
have not been the focus of a lot of study anywhere. Dourson's book sets a high-standard not only for the land snails, but for all 
natural history books to come. The text is very well done, the keys terrific, and the photographs are fantastic! Many of us have been 
waiting for decades for a good, current treatise on land snails. This is it. This book not only treats all of the species known from 
Kentucky, but is widely applicable to the surrounding states as well. Dan Dourson writes about land snails in an article entitled, 
"Love Darts, Ice Thorns, and Tree Crotches" later in this issue. 

Some KSNH members participated in this year's Society of Kentucky Lepidopterists 4 th of July Butterfly Count at Horner Wildlife 
Refuge in Oldham County. KSNH board member Paul Florence writes about it in this issue. 

Also in this issue is the announcement of the 2010 KSNH grants by Wally Roberts. There are a number of ways to support this much 
needed program which supports natural history research in Kentucky. In these tough economic times nonprofit budgets and 
especially non-essential programs suffer greatly. Please give a thought to providing your support if you are able. 

For those of you who don't already know, the 2,155-acre Otter Creek Park in Meade County will be reopening in 2011. It will be 
renamed Otter Creek Outdoor Recreational Area and operated by the Kentucky Department of Fish and Wildlife Resources 
(KDFWR). Previously, the park had been operated by the city of Louisville but was closed by the city in 2009 due to budget 
reallocations. The plan calls for a multitude of uses including continued maintenance of trails for hiking, cycling, and horseback 
riding; wildlife watching, picnicking, and fishing, in addition to hunting during statewide hunting seasons (with additional safety 
measures during the hunts). KDFWR is seeking public input through an online survey for the future Otter Creek Outdoor Recreation 
Area. The link to the survey is: http://www.survevgizmo.com/s3/366294/Otter-Creek-Survev . People who do not have Internet 
access may request a paper copy of the survey by calling 1-800-858-1549; the Fish & Wildlife Information Center is open 8:00a.m.- 
4:30p.m. EST, Monday thru Friday. Public input through this survey will help to inform the evaluation and planning process that the 
Kentucky Department of Fish & wildlife Resources is undergoing to develop recreational opportunities at the Otter Creek Outdoor 
Recreation Area. The survey will be open through October 15th. One survey submission per household will be used. 

The next issue will hold a bit of a surprise just in time for your holiday celebrations. The deadline for submissions for the next issue 
(KNN Winter 2010) is November 1, 2010. -barry 


JOE-PYE WEED - EUTROCHIUM FISTULOSUM (BARRATT) E. E. LAMONT 
SYN. EUPATORIUM FISTULOSUM 
by Chris Bidwell 


One of the harbingers of fall is the beautiful native perennial Eutrochium fistulosum (Joe-Pye weed). Common 
names include ague weed, trumpetweed. hollow-stemmed Joe-Pve weed, purple thoroughwort. Jopi. and the fitting 
name Queen or King of the Meadow . 

Joe-Pve weeds (there are 4 in Kentucky) include: Eutrochium fistulosum ( hollow or hollow-stemmed ioe-pve weed ) 
(Barratt) E. E. Lamont, Eutrochium maculatum ( spotted ioe-pve weed )L.. Eutrochium puroureum ( purple-node ioe-pve 
weed ) or sweet-scented ioe-pve weed ) L., and Eutrochium steelei (E. E. Lamont) E. E. Lamont ( Steel's Joe-Pve weed ). 
They bloom from July through September. The stalks often remain standing after the flowers are gone, well into winter 
or early spring. They are all members of the aster-composite family ( A steraceae ). The tribe Eupatorieae has recently 
(E.E. Lamont 2004) undergone a revision and has been broken into smaller genera. Eupatorium species ( thoroughworts 
and bonesets) are white flowered and have opposite leaves while the Joe-Pve weeds are now in the genus Eutrochium. 
whose flowers are purple and leaves are in whorls. Most texts still have the joe-pyes in the genus Eupatorium . 
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Joe-Pve weed, or Queen of the Meadow ( £. fistulosum ). is our tallest Joe-Pve weed . It often reaches a height of up 
to 12 feet. It is truly the skyscraper of wet meadows. Petioled, lance-shaped, smoothly toothed leaves 8-12 inches long 
are in whorls of 4-7 at each of the hollow nodes along the green-purple dotted/stained stem. The stem is unbranched. 
The leaves have a vanilla scent when crushed. The numerous purplish-mauve to pink % inch disk flowers are densely 
packed in rounded panicles/clusters up to 18 inches across. Each individual flower has both male and female organs too 
small to be seen by the naked eye. There are no ray flowers, unlike other plants in the aster family. Joe-Pve weed loves 
full sun - if grown in partial shade plants get too tall reaching for sunlight and usually fall over. 


Joe-Pve weed can be crossed or self-pollinated. 

Queen of the Meadow loves water but can be somewhat 
drought tolerant. It thrives from Maine west to Michigan 
and then south to Texas and Florida - found along 
flowing bodies of water, in wet soils, moist meadows, 
woods, and roadsides. 

Linnaeus named the genus Euoatorium. which means 
"of a noble father", after a Persian general/ruler named 
Mithridates of Eupator or Mithridates the Great who 
ruled the Asia Minor Kingdom of Pontus from 120 to 63 
BC. Mithridates was reported by Pliny the Elder to have 
been one of the first to use the genus Euoatorium as a 
medicine and as an antidote to poisons . He regularly 
consumed it to protect himself from poisoning by his 
enemies - especially the Romans and his own mother! 

He may well be the first immunologist. Unfortunately he 
was captured and he tried to poison himself to avoid 
death at his captor's hands - but having so many 
antidotes in his system no poisons would work. 

Mithridates resorted to having a fellow comrade stab 
him to death. The obtaining of immunity to certain 
poisons by increasingly in-taking larger doses of the 
poison is known as mithridatism after Mithridates of 
Eupator . Eupatoriums may well contain toxic levels of 
nitrates and sterols especially in their leaves and roots. 

An active resin found in the roots has been given the 
name eupatorine . The only pure toxic Eupatorium of 
note is Euoatorium ruaosum (White Snake-Root) which 
causes " milk sickness " from cow's milk tainted with the 
plant's toxin and then ingested unpasteurized by 
humans. Reportedly Abraham Lincoln 's mother - Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln - died from the " milk sickness ". The 
newer genus name Eutrochium comes from the Greek "eu" meaning well or truly and "trocho" meaning wheel-like 
alluding to the truly whorled leaves of the now genus Eutrochium . The species name fistulosum is from the Latin for 
"pipe" and refers to the hollow stem. E. fistulosum was first described by Joseph Barratt, a Connecticut/Maryland 
physician and avid botanist (1796-1882). 

The common name of £. fistulosum. namely Joe-Pve weed, originates from a supposedly native Algonquin Indian 
"yarb" (herb) doctor known as Joe Pve in New England (Massachusetts) in the late 1700's to early 1800's. Joe Pve used 
"his" wildflower "ague weed" (£. fistulosum) to treat typhoid fever . He was reputed to have saved an entire colony of 
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European settlers by serving them a decoction of the "ague weed". Joe-Pve. whose real name may have been Zhpai, 
probably/may have had his Indian name anglicized to Joe Pve . Some sources say Joe Pve wasn't a Native American at 
all, but rather a white man who promoted Indian themes and customs. Some texts also list Joe Pve 's name as Jopi and 
yet other sources say Jopi is an Indian word for typhus . The plant is sometimes referred to as Jopi weed. An old tavern 
ledger of a Captain Isaac Marsh from Stockbridge, MA, however shows that he charged a native Indian Joe Pye for a 
quart of rum on July 26, 1776. Other rum charges and cash advances to Joe Pve also are listed that year. In 1782 the 
debts of Joe Pye were partly paid off by payment of one hat and a bushel of wheat. Joe Pye is also listed with other 
Stockbridge Indians in 1789 as fully paying off their debts to Captain Marsh by deeding him land in Vermont, which 
eventually became Marshfield, VT, near Montpelier. In 1785 the main body of the Stockbridge Indians (known as 
Mahicans - from their Indian word muhhekaneew meaning "wolf") were forced to move to a tract of land in New York. 
In 1848 the Mahicans were again forced to move - to the Green Bay of Wisconsin by an act of Congress. A list of those 
Indians that were "relocated" included seven Pyes as heads of families. These Native Americans finally were forced to a 
reservation in Minnesota. What became of the original Joe Pve is unknown. Fortunately whenever the majestic purple 
blossoms of Joe-Pve weed bloom, there is immortality for him and his offspring. 

Another common name for Joe-Pve weed is trumpetweed. which comes from the shape of the plant's whorled 
leaves which resemble the flared end of a trumpet. Also the hollow stems could be used by children as a play toy 
trumpet. The regal name(s) of Joe-Pye weed. Queen or King of the Meadow, comes from the plant's reaching a height 
of up to 12 feet with their beautiful purplish flower heads dominating the landscape well into winter. How beautiful is a 
wet meadow with Solidaao species (goldenrods), Veronia species (ironweeds), sunflowers, and our Joe-Pye weed! 

E. Fistulosum, as all the Joe-Pve weeds, have many reported medicinal/folklore usages from Native Americans to 
herbalists today. The Chippewa used solutions to treat inflamed joints. The Pottawatomie used poultices for burns and 
considered flower heads good luck charms, especially when gambling. The Oiibwas believed washing a papoose to the 
age of 6 with a root solution would strengthen the child. They also used a solution to help a "fretful" child go to sleep. 
The Mahicans (Joe Pye's tribe) used Queen of the Meadow for coughs, colds, fevers, and typhoid fever . The plant has 
also been used to treat colon polyps, improve appetite, and soothe nerves. The Cherokee used the stem as a straw to 
suck water from shallow springs and as a blow gun to apply medicines. A tonic was given to Cherokee women to assist 
in delivery and, an odd use was, to give it to a person who got sick from smelling a corpse. The Meskwakis nibbled the 
root as a "love medicine" when talking to their intended love one. Other Native Americans also professed Joe-Pye 
weed's aphrodisiac properties. Several tribes used the purple flowers to Joe-Pye weed (genus Eutrochium) to treat 
venereal disease in females - while the white flowers of the Eupatoriums were used to treat the males. Joe-Pye weed 
has been used to treat kidney stones, as a diuretic, and as a pain killer. It was once listed in the United States 
Pharmacopeia from 1820-1842 as a diuretic, astringent, emetic, and a purgative. 

Some present day herbalists consider Joe-Pye weed useful in promoting sweating and as a diuretic to help treat 
urinary tract infections/illnesses. It is also employed in the treatment of flu as it is thought to clear up upper respiratory 
tract mucous. It also may be used for constipation and as an astringent. Some herbalists use it as an immunity booster. 
Dry leaves may be burned to repel insects. One internet herbalist offers % oz of dried leaves for $7.99 - plus shipping! 
Joe-Pve weed used in large doses or used improperly may lead to toxicity - causing internal bleeding and/or severe 
gastro-intestinal problems. Always consult an authorized herbalist, homeopath, or your doctor before self- 
administering any Joe-Pve weed preparation - especially if taken internally. Joe-Pye weed is known to contain 
sesquiterpene lactones, polysaccharides, flavonoids. diterpenes. sterols, volatiles, and other active chemical 
components. Even though Joe-Pye weed was once recognized by the United States Pharmacopeias and currently 
utilized in herbal medicine, there seems to be no current scientific support for these usages. Let the buyer beware. 

Joe-Pve weed is an excellent wildflower for one's garden - especially if you love butterflies . It attracts over 30 
species: swallowtails, skippers, variegated fritillaries, viceroys, and monarchs being very common visitors. Many 
species of bees, wasps, beetles, and flies that help with pollination of one's garden crops/other wildflowers also favor 
Joe-Pve weed . As a special bonus, hummingbirds also are attracted to Joe-Pve weed . 
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E. fistulosum is an excellent ornamental. With its majestic purple heads towering over the goldenrods in one's 
garden or meadow it creates a dazzling landscape of purple and gold. Several cultivars have been developed and are 
offered in nurseries. 

Propagation of Joe-Pve weed is easily done by dividing the root clumps during the dormant season. It is also easily 
grown from seed - but being a biannual it will not bloom until its second year. Being a native plant it is undemanding in 
its care. Remember, never dig or disturb any wildflower for selfish reasons. Let others enjoy their beauty also. As a side 
note, if you prefer to keep Joe-Pve weed short it can be pruned in late spring and it will still bloom at a lower height. 

This late summer/fall look for our beautiful native Joe-Pve weed - Queen of the Meadow wildflower. Stop to 
examine its wondrous structure and many insect visitors. Why it is called a "weed" is an injustice to a marvelous flower. 
It meets no quality of a weed. I prefer to call if Joe-Pye Flower. Whether Joe-Pve the Indian was fact or fiction, this 
plant named in his honor will forever immortalize him. 
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LOVE DARTS, ICE THORNS, AND TREE CROTCHES 
by Dan Dourson and Judy Dourson 


Sounds like a daytime drama, right? Not many people 
would suspect that love darts, ice thorns and tree crotches all 
refer in some way to that little understood and often 
maligned group of organisms, the gastropods or better 
known as land snails . 

For nearly 25 years, both mv work and play has been the 
study and protection of rare biota. Through the years, I have 
had the privilege to work with many interesting animals like 
bats, salamanders, snakes, and freshwater mussels, yet 
something was missing; crawling ever so slowly into my life. 

John MacGregor, mentor and good friend, introduced me to 
what most would consider a lackluster group of organisms, 
the land snails . John, who could write a bestseller on dry ice, 
eventually anchored my inquisitive nature. As a result, my 
exuberance for the past 15 years has largely focused on land 
snails found in Kentucky and the southern Appalachians . 

In 2006, my wife Judy and I had the opportunity to go to 
Belize to work with a non-profit organization, Belize 
Foundation for Research and Environmental Education . 

Having what most of my friends and family would now call a 
fixation on land snails (I like to call it a passion), I was 
immediately interested in learning more about the land 
snails of this largely unstudied region and have spent much 
of the last four years studying the land snails of Belize. But 
going to Belize did not dampen my enthusiasm or 
commitment to Kentucky or its land snails . Each summer, we 
return to Kentucky to continue to study the land snail fauna 
at Bad Branch in Letcher County and Breaks Interstate Park 
with Joel Beverly as well as Raven Run Nature Preserve in 
Fayette County with Mark Gumbert . My travels may take me 
far away from Kentucky, but it will never be far from my 
heart or interest! 

When people find out I study land snails. I am often asked, "What are snails good for?" Fifteen years ago, I was 
usually without an answer. Today I have managed to formulate several responses, perhaps the best of which is, " Snails 
are consumed by nearly every systematic group of organisms on earth!" As a rule, most people are not all that 
impressed with this one-liner, so I press on with a flood of details, resulting in mixed reactions from genuine interest in 
some to curing sleeping disorders in others. One unfortunate consequence to price-tagging our environment is that the 
intrinsic values of things become increasingly ambiguous and difficult for us to appreciate. In nature, if a species doesn't 
provide a function or service to the ecosystem, the species is usually short-lived. The fact that a plant or animal is here 
today, no matter how insignificant it may seem to us, has immeasurable value to how the earth behaves at this moment 
in time. 




Allogona profunda (Say, 1821) (broad-banded forestsnail), one 
of the spectacular land snails found in Kentucky. Photo by Dan 
Dourson, 2005. 
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Now back to our saga of love darts, ice thorns and tree 
crotches. You see, when it comes to mating, it seems that 
some snail species, particularly native slugs to Kentucky in 
the genus Philomvcus. have a little help. Since many land 
snails are hermaphroditic, meeting the right gal or guy is 
not as important as getting them in the mood. This is not 
accomplished with the same methods as Homo sapiens 
like dinner and a movie, but with a calcareous (calcium- 
based) "love dart" no more than 4-5 mm in size that is 
actually thrust into a potential mate . If this produces a 
favorable response, well, the rest is history. As a matter 
of fact, native slug species like Philomvcus batchi 
Branson, 1968 (dusky mantleslug) a Kentucky endemic 
described by Branley Branson in 1968, is one such 
species. So for those of you who ever wondered does 
Cupid exist? Well he/she does, if only in the world of land snails ! 


The term "tree crotch" (especially following a discussion of snail mating habits ) 
usually produces its share of snickers but in fact, tree crotches, the depressed area 
of a tree where branches extend, create a deposit area for dead leaves and other 
debris that are a great home for snails . This unexpected habitat for terrestrial 
mollusks may harbor as many as 14 different species of snails in an area of less that 
a square foot! Land snails from the genus Carvchium (thorn snails) are one such 
species. These minute snails, ranging in size from 1.3 mm to 2.5 mm, found in a 
variety of habitats amazingly have been found as high as six feet off the ground in 
the crotch of a tulip poplar! Examination of Carvchium exile . Lea, 1842 ( ice thorn ) 
under magnification reveals intricate pattern and sculpture that evokes images of 
an icicle, hence the common name, ice thorn . 

And if love darts, tree crotches and ice thorns have failed to pique your interest 
in the wonderful world of snails, a recent snail study in eastern Kentucky made 
history. In terms species diversity of snails found on a per site basis, a two hectare 
plot on Furnace Mountain in Powell County, Kentucky currently holds the world 
record at 61 species. The land snail fauna of Furnace Mountain slightly exceeds 
New Zealand's Waipipi Scenic Reserve previously reported as the richest land snail 
fauna in the world. What makes this region so speciose? The calcium rich soils and 
the geophysical landscape edge known as the Central Knobstone Escarpment (CKE) 
are thought to be the principal driving engines for this high number. The CKE forms 
a landscape edge where the Cumberland Plateau, the Knobs, and the Outer Bluegrass regions converge. Each of these 
landscapes contain their own distinct snail affiliations. The convergence of the three landscapes provides the snails with 
a window of opportunity to expand distributions. Recent surveys at Bad Branch State Nature Preserve in Letcher 
County (much larger overall study area) proved to be intriguing, documenting rare and range-restricted snail species 
including Paravitrea lamellidens (Pilsbry, 1898) ( lamellate supercoil ), a new state record, and close to 70 species, many 
of which have affinities with more northern and also southern Appalachian gastropods . 

From tree crotches to love darts to ice thorns, the study of land snails can offer excitement and drama right in your 
own backyard of Kentucky! 


Unexpected Habitat 



Corychium exile I. Lea, 1842 (ice 
thorn). Photo by Dan Dourson, 2005. 



Philomycus batchi Branson, 1968 (dusky mantleslug). Photo by Dan 
Dourson, 2005. 
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If this brief article has sparked interest in the intriguing world snails, a 
manuscript, Kentucky's Land Snails and their Ecological Communities, 
should be available by the spring of 2011. The book is designed to 
provide information to the beginner who seeks to identify the snails 
found in their own backyard; the backyard gardener; extension agents 
who deal with invasive slugs and snails as agricultural pests that have 
caused millions of dollars of crop damage; wildlife managers that deal 
with native snails that may carry dangerous parasites causing potential 
harm to deer and elk; a reference for colleges and universities; and a 
guide for advanced biologists and malacologists . Copies may be pre¬ 
ordered by contacting Judy Dourson at idourson@earthlink.net . 

Dan Dourson, o former biologist with US Forest Service on the Daniel Boone 
National Forest for almost 20 years, is currently an independent biological 
consultant and resident biologist at Belize Foundation for Research and 
Environmental Education (BFREE). He is interested in a variety of taxa including 
bats, snakes, salamanders, frogs, plants and most recently his attention has been 
focused on terrestrial snails. Dan has authored and co-authored several books on 
land snails including "A Natural History of the Bladen Nature Reserve and its 
Gastropods" about the land snails in Belize and he is currently working on 
"Kentucky's Land Snails and their Ecological Communities" which will be 
available in Spring 2011. 


Judy Dourson, a retired teacher from Kentucky, is currently Director of Programs for Belize Foundation for Research and 
Environmental Education (BFREE). Judy has been active in environmental education, conducting children's programs at both 
Herpetology Weekend and Wildflower Weekend in Kentucky, and authored a supplemental educational unit in the book, "A Natural 
History of the Bladen Nature Reserve and its Gastropods". Judy works with Dan as his field technician, editor, and data entry of 
malacology. 



Front cover of the upcoming book, Kentucky's 
Land Snails and Their Ecological Communities. 
Photo by Dan Dourson, 2010. 


THE SHE DEVIL 

by Eileen Wicker 


I believe most people remember times in 
their life of importance whether they be 
significant happenings, significant events or 
dates. I can tell you that January 2, 1994 is 
a date I will always remember. It was the 
day Raptor Rehabilitation of Kentucky. Inc . 
(RROKI) admitted Bird # 94-002 our very 
first Haliaeetus leucoceohalus Linnaeus, 
1766 ( bald eagle ). That was a day of great 
excitement because a bald eagle at that 
time was an Endangered Species and a 
really big deal. Bald eagles are no longer on 
the Endangered Species list but they are 
still an uncommon patient, still our national 
bird and still a big deal. I still get excited 
when we admit one, but now that I have a 
little more experience, I know what is in 
store and that there is a great deal more 
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Eagle #2010-34 and her healing feet. Photo by 
Kenneth Heavrin, 2010. 


expense, care, and time involved in the rehab of a bald eagle vs. a more common species. 

That first eagle we admitted by the way—he's still with us, our 
very own education bird Aquila . That's one of the things I learned, 
most of the eagles we admit are never released. Some of them are 
placed for exhibit, but the majority of them are so severely injured 
they must be euthanized. So another bird that will long stick in my 
memory is bird #2010-034 another bald eagle . We picked this 
mature female up on March 29th, 2010 at Beaver Dam, KY where 
we met Kentucky Department of Fish and Wildlife Resources 
(KDFWR) biologist Barry Richmond. Barry had transported the bird 
halfway for us from Corvdon. KY where it had been found on a 
farm, weak and unable to fly. With a quick examination we 
determined the muddy bird had no palpable fractures, no 
apparent gunshot wounds and nothing visibly obvious, although 
she was weak, dehydrated, and very depressed (head hanging 
down, no resistance to being handled, basically not normal wild 
eagle behavior). She did have severe wounds to her feet and 
lower legs, long deep claw like wounds which indicated she had 
been in some type of altercation. We administered emergency fluids and transported her back to Louisville for Dr. 
Robin Shelden at Pets Plus Vet Care Center to examine and do the necessary blood draws and lab tests to determine 
the cause of her being grounded. She was immediately placed on antibiotics, chelating agents, and anti-fungals as a 

precautionary measure 
because eagles are 
prone to so many life- 
threatening diseases 
that other raptors are 
not as susceptible to. 

All of these 
preparations of course 
are very expensive, 
plus the fact that the 
tests for these 
particular problems 
must be sent by 

overnight air to the 
University of Miami 

and the University of 
Louisiana as well as 
local labs. While an 

eagle is in care it must 
remain on some of 
these medications as a 
precautionary for its 
entire stay so eagles 
are much more costly 
to treat. We also 

immediately began a 

specialized foot treatment to clean the wounds and to remove the scabs from the massive feet. There is nothing quite 
like scrubbing the foot of a bird that is strong enough to penetrate your skull—even when said bird is weak and sick. 


Bird Management Coordinator John Wicker (left) 
and volunteer Greg Griffith (left) give She Devil a 
workout in the flight cage. Photo by Kenneth 
Heavrin, 2010. 


Kate Heyden putting a band on the eagle's 
leg. She is assisted by John Wicker while 
Greg Griffith holds the eagle. Photo by 
Kenneth Heavrin, 2010. 
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Within a few days eagle #2010-34 began to feel better, we realized she was feeling better when it took 4 adults to do 
her foot treatment instead of the usual 2. Three were needed to hold her down and 1 to clean and bandage each foot, 
one at a time. The results from her lab work came back with negative results for all of the serious things we had tested 
for although it did show she had a very high bacterial infection in her blood as a result of the wounds on her feet and 
legs and a puncture wound we found on her cere . We had by this time noticed that much of the heat (an indication of 
infection) had left her feet and this coincided with a renewed strength and a new name—the She Devil. 

We had determined after talking with the finder that they had observed an aerial battle above their farm, between 3 
adult eagles the week previous to finding this big girl. It is our belief that she probably was an intruding female that 
strayed into the territory of a nesting pair—of which there are several in the immediate area. Raptors in general are 
very territorial, but during nesting season they become much more aggressive. 


The She Devil was admitted 
weighing just less than 14 
pounds, the largest eagle we 
have ever handled. At first we 
scrubbed her feet every day and 
she was medicated three times 
a day. Soon we were able to do 
her feet every other day, of 
course the daily medication 
continued but that was easy 
compared to holding her down 
to clean the feet. Eventually her 
feet only needed done every 3-4 
days and finally we were able to 
remove the bandages. This 
meant graduation to a flight 
cage. A cage that previously 
was home to 10 red-tailed 
hawks -all at the same time-now 
held a lone bird—but what a 
bird. It was like being in a cage 
with a Piper Cub . Most of us 
don't hesitate to go into a 16 
foot tall, 60 foot long cage and 
have 10 adult red-tailed hawks 
go whizzing over our heads, but 
the She Devil was more than a 
little intimidating. I have been 
doing this a long time and I 
wasn't too crazy about going in 
there alone with her. When she 
flew over your head you 
instinctively ducked. Within 
three days she hit the perch so hard she broke it when she landed. It wasn't long 
before she was flying perfectly and arrangements were made for her release. 


On Sunday April 25, 2010 Kate Heyden from KDFWR arrived to put a stainless steel United States Fish & Wildlife 
Service band on the bald eagle 's leg so she will have permanent identification if she is ever recovered again. This band 



John Wicker releases She Devil. Photos by 
Kenneth Heavrin, 2010. 



She Devil delivers the payoff for all 
the hard work! Photos by Kenneth 
Heavrin, 2010. 
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will provide a record of where and when she was banded and released. A group of 18 Raptor Rehabilitation of 
Kentucky. Inc , volunteers met at the center and caravanned to Corydon, KY to watch this exciting event. We were met 
by officials from KDFWR. reporters from the Henderson Gleaner, reporters from two Evansville television stations (WFIE 
14 ) as well as friends and family of the farm owner/finder. There were perhaps 100 of people gather to witness the 
release. 

As we removed the magnificent bird from the crate we were all so eager to see this beautiful fierce spirit once again 
fly free where she belonged over the Kentucky landscape soaring majestically with not so much as a backward glance to 
those of us who put so much time, effort, and money into her healing. 

As her handler let her go, and she rose into the blue sky, she was suddenly met by a pair of mature bald eagles that 
appeared from a distant grove of trees. This time she didn't stop to visit. Let's hope she learned a lesson. 

She flew out of sight—a beautiful strong, vision of freedom! 

Eileen Wicker is the Executive Director of the nonprofit organization Raptor Rehabilitation of Kentucky Inc. IRROKI ). where she has 
been a rehabilitator of raptors for 23 years. She also gives numerous raptor education presentations with a variety of non-releasable 
raptors. RROKI has numerous ways to make good use of volunteers and donations. Please contact them at (502) 491-1939, email at 
raotors(a)ialou.com, or write them at Raptor Rehab of Kentucky, Inc., PO Box 18002, Louisville, Ky. 40261. 


KENTUCKY SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY 2010 NATURAL 
HISTORY/BIODIVERSITY GRANT RECIPIENTS 
by W. H. (Wally) Roberts 


The KSNH Grant Committee is proud to announce the following grant recipients for 2010: 

Woody Boebinger Memorial Scholarship: 

Robert P. Pipal - Doctorial Candidate, University of Louisville - $750.00 

"Shrub Honeysuckle Removal and Its Affect on Microbial Abundance and Nitrogen Availability in Urban Wooded Soils." 

Bernadine Mever Memorial Scholarship: 

Carl S. Cloyed - Doctorial Candidate, University of Louisville - $800.00 

"Specialization Among Northern Kentucky Frogs That Are Related Evolutionarily and Ecologically." 

KSNH RESEARCH Grants: 

Tiffany Webb - Senior Biology Student, Morehead State University - $600.00 

"Diversity and Habitat Preference in Larval Dragonflies Inhabiting Restored Wetlands in Eastern Kentucky." 

Kimberly Sternberg - Masters Candidate, Eastern Kentucky University - $700.00 

"Extent of Rehabilitation of Birds and Mammal Species in Previously Harvested Old Woodlands." 

Special Request from Wally Roberts. KSNH Grant Committee Coordinator: 

We were pleased again to be able to give the previously mentioned grants for 2010. Funding often prevents us from 
fully granting requested research amounts. We thank you for your previous generosity and ask you to consider 
remembering KSNH in the future. KSNH is a fully non-profit 501-C3 corporation and all donations to the 
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scholarship/grant fund are fully tax deductible under law. Please consider KSNH when planning your memorial and gift 
giving strategies in the future. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY BUTTERFLY COUNT 
by Paul Florence 


On June 26th I attended the Society of 
Kentucky Lepidopterists ' (SKL) annual 
Fourth of July butterfly count. Since the late 
1970's this butterfly count has been held 
regionally at Horner Wildlife Refuge in 
Oldham County, a property owned and 
maintained by the University of Louisville. 
While the regional count is run by the 
Society of Kentucky Leoidooterists with the 
help of many volunteers over the years, it is 
now also part of the national effort 
coordinated by the North American 
Butterfly Association (NABA). 

Normally, Dr. Charles Coveil is the person 
associated with SKL that organizes our 
regional butterfly count and recruits other 
SKL members and volunteers. This year, Dr. 
Coveil was in Honduras and not able to 
attend the butterfly count . Richard 
Henderson, an original cofounder of the SKL, 
took over and organized the event. 



■jittw wir' 


Back row (left-to-right): Paul Florence, Barry Nichols, Bruce Francisky, Richard 
Henderson, Jr., David McCarty, Loran Gibson, Richard Henderson, Sr. Front row (left- 
to-right): Eddie Huber, Megan McCarty, Trevon Henderson, Gerald Burnett. Participant 
Charles Wright arrived later and was unfortunately not in the picture. Photo by Richard 
A. Henderson, Jr., 2010. 



Trevon Henderson checks his net during the 2010 butterfly 
count at the Horner Wildlife Sanctuary in Oldham county, 
KY. Photo by Richard A. Henderson, Jr., 2010. 


The butterfly count began at 9:00 am and was 
terminated at 3:00 pm. The length of time spent 
observing and counting needs to be consistent from 
group to group, throughout the counts regions. In this 
six-hour time span 590 individuals were counted, 
which included 35 different species of butterflies. 
According to the more experienced Fourth of July 
counters the numbers of species seemed to be close to 
average, but the numbers of individuals seemed 
significantly lower than recent years . This was 
primarily attributed to the early hot weather we had 
experienced. Many butterfly species emerged earlier 
than they usually do and their numbers had already 
declined. According to Dr. Coveil, over the years a 
total of 70 different butterfly species have been 
observed during the count at Horner Wildlife Refuge. 
Also of note, 26,616 individual butterflies have been 


counted at Horner Wildlife Refuge during the July 4th butterfly count since the late 1970's. 
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I'm sure many of you are wondering about the purpose of the butterfly count . According to NABA's website the July 
4th count is meant to: 

(1) gather data that allow us to monitor butterfly populations; 

(2) give butterfliers a chance to socialize and have fun; and 

(3) raise public awareness by increasing general interest in butterflies. 

Having taken part in several of these butterfly counts, I can summarize these functions as a fun way to collect scientific 
information and learn about nature with friends and family. It's a fun experience that I would encourage all of you to 
consider in the upcoming years. 

Species list from the 2010 Horner Wildlife Refuge Butterfly Count: 


HESPERIIDAE 

Eparavreus clarus (Cramer, 1775) ( silver-spotted skipper ) - 1 
Ervnnis baptisiae (W. Forbes, 1936) ( wild indigo dusky wing ) - 91 
Ervnnis horatius (Scudder & Burgess, 1870) ( Horace's dusky wing ) - 3 
Ancvloxypha numitor (Fabricius, 1793) ( least skipper ) - 5 
Polites oeckius (W. Kirby, 1837) ( Peck's skipper ) - 2 
Polites themistocles (Latreille, [1824]) ( tawnv-edged skipper ) - 2 
Wallenarenia eaeremet (Scudder, 1864) ( Northern broken dash ) - 6 
Pomoeius verna (W. H. Edwards, 1862) ( little glassvwing ) - 1 
Euphves vestris (Boisduval, 1852) ( dun skipper ) - 1 

PAPILIONIDAE 

Battus philenor (Linnaeus, 1771) ( pipevine swallowtail ) - 19 
Eurvtides marcel I us (Cramer, 1777) ( zebra swallowtail ) - 7 
Papilio alaucus Linnaeus, 1758 ( tiger swallowtail) - 21 
Papilio troilus Linnaeus, 1758 ( spicebush swallowtail ) - 19 

PIERIDAE 

Pieris rapae Linnaeus, 1758 ( cabbage white ) - 69 

Colias philodice Godart, 1819 ( clouded sulphur ) - 14 

Colias eurvtheme Boisduval, 1832 ( alfalfa or orange sulphur ) - 31 

LYCAENIDAE 


Satvrium titus (Fabricius, 1793) ( coral hairstreak ) -1 

Satvrium edwardsii (Grote & Robinson, 1867) ( Edwards' hairstreak ) - 3 

Callophrvs arvneus (Hubner, [1819]) ( olive hairstreak ) -1 

Strvmon melinus Hubner, 1818 ( gray hairstreak ) - 5 

Cupido comvntas (Godart, [1824]) ( eastern tailed blue ) - 53 

Celastrina nealecta (W. H. Edwards, 1862) ( summer azure ) - 4 

NYMPHALIDAE 

Speveria cvbele (Fabricius, 1775) ( great-spangled fritillarv ) - 43 
Polvaonia interroaationis (Fabricius, 1798) ( question mark ) - 2 
Vanessa atalanta (Fruhstorfer, 1909) ( red admiral ) -1 



A female Pompeius verna (W. H. Edwards , 1862) 
(little glassywing) and Atteva aurea (Fabricius, 
1798) (Ailanthus webworm moth) --formerly 
Atteva punctella. Photo by Richard A. Henderson, 
Jr., 2010. 
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Junonia coenia Hubner, [1822] ( buckeye ) - 2 
Phvciodes tharos (Drury, 1773) ( pearl crescent ) - 76 
Limenitis arthemis astvanax (Fabricius, 1775) ( red-spotted purple ) - 4 
Limenitis archippus (Cramer, 1775) ( viceroy ) - 1 

Asterocamoa celtis (Boisduval & Le Conte, [1835]) ( hackberrv butterfly ) - 4 

SATYRIDAE 

Cvlloosis gemma (Hubner, [1809]) ( gemmed satyr ) - 6 
Meaisto cvmela (Cramer, 1777) ( little wood satyr ) - 35 
Cercvonis peaala alooe (Fabricius, 1793) ( common wood nymph ) - 55 

DANAIDAE 

Danaus olexioous (Linnaeus, 1758) ( monarch ) - 1 

Paul Florence is an Associate Professor of Biology at Jefferson Community & 

Technical College . He worked on habitat preferences of dragonflies at Bernheim Forest for his MS thesis research at the University of Louisville 
Biology Department and is the current Invertebrate Coordinator for KSNH. 



NOTES FROM THE NATURE NUT 

FOOTSTEPS IN ISOLATION: CATALOOCHEE COVE, GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 

by W. H. (Wally) Roberts 


One beautiful October day thirty-five years ago, I asked long-time park ranger, Bill Hooke, 
where he would go to avoid the crowds of leaf-peeping tourists and obtain some sense of 
solitude. He suggested a spot, I had heard of but never visited, called Cataloochee Cove. He 
went on to say that it was the type of place that would be referred to by the great writer, 
Horace Kephart. as "the back of beyond". I asked for directions, and due to the remoteness of 
the area, waited until the next day to begin our trip. We have visited Cataloochee many times 
since then, in all seasons and weather conditions; and it never ceases to please the naturalist in 
me. 

Cataloochee Valiev is composed of three coves: Little Cataloochee. Big Cataloochee. and 
Caldwell Fork . This valley is nestled among some of the most rugged mountains in the 
Southeastern United States. Surrounded by 6000 foot peaks, this isolated valley was the largest 
and most prosperous settlement in what is now the Great Smoky Mountains National Park . All three valleys lay along 
streams that are part of the Pigeon River Watershed . It remains one of the most isolated and picturesque areas of the 
Park. 

Compared to other driving destinations within the Park, Cataloochee remains relatively remote. The easiest access is 
from North Carolina (1-40, Exit 20) to Jonathan Creek Road (Route 276) and immediately turn right on Cove Creek Road 
and 11 miles (partially gravel) into Cataloochee Valiev . A more scenic route is to take the long winding, but beautiful, 
route 32 from Cosby, TN . to the Tennessee-North Carolina border. Here the road becomes gravel, drops into Walnut 
Bottoms, crosses both Mount Sterling Ridge and Cataloochee Divide, before reaching Cataloochee Valley . In the 
1970's, the National Park Service decided to develop Cataloochee as a major tourist area by building a paved road to 
connect directly with 1-40. Paving was completed in Big Cataloochee. but threats of litigation and budget cuts forced the 
Park Service to abandon the project. Consequently, the valley has several miles of nicely paved highway, but is still only 
accessible by gravel roads. 
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The name " Cataloochee " is derived from the Cherokee term "Gadalutsi" which mean "fringe standing erect". The 
name probably referred to the tall rows of trees along the ridges surrounding the valley. Cataloochee Valiev and its 
surrounding ridges were largely spared the logging boom in the early 1900's because of its rugged remote terrain. Many 
of the largest trees in the Park can still be seen on the trails in and above Cataloochee Valiev . 

For anthropological and historical purposes, the National Park Service has preserved several unique structures from 
the early 1900's as opposed to other early pioneer settlement demonstration sites in the Park. 

In 2001, the Appalachian Highlands Science Learning Center was established at Purchase Knob, atop the 
Cataloochee Divide . The purpose of the Center, one of 32 throughout the National Park system, is to facilitate scientific 
research in the Appalachian Highlands . The Center includes laboratories and housing for visiting scientists from all over 
the globe. 

The Park maintains and runs a ranger station in Cataloochee. a museum homestead, and a campground that is 
usually full during the summer months. The creeks draining the three valleys are known to feature some of the best 
trout fishing locales in the Smoky Mountains . 

Recently, Cataloochee has gained a reputation as a great place to easily observe and photograph elk up close. Elk 
were reintroduced into the Park in February 2001, when 25 elk from Land Between the Lakes were released in the 
Cataloochee Valiev area. The herd has since grown to over 100 animals and is a common sight in spring and fall. The 
elk have become accustomed to being viewed by visitors as long as the visitors stay on or near the roadways. During 
September is an excellent time to view e|k and hear several bugling bulls with their mating season harems in the open 
fields of the coves. 

Cataloochee has great biodiversity with abundant seasonal wildflowers and wildlife. Fall color seems especially 
spectacular, on a yearly basis, due to the unique location of the three coves, streams, and surrounding high mountains. 
Since my talk with Bill Hooke years ago, a trip to Cataloochee. in the fall, has become a yearly event. Cataloochee is 
spectacular any time of year and is well worth the effort it takes to get there, and don't forget to take your camera. If 
you decide to visit Cataloochee. I recommend staying at the Cardinal Inn in Maggie Valiev. NC. a small mom and pop 
motel that is spotless and extremely reasonable. 

If lucky, perhaps we will run into each other this fall! No matter whether you are an active naturalist or an arm-chair 
naturalist. I highly recommend Cataloochee Cove to all. It just takes a little more effort to get there, but the rewards 
are memorable. 

Wally Roberts was Kentucky Naturalist of the Year 2002. He is a long-time biology instructor , interpretive naturalist , and nature photographer. He 
graduated with a BS in Biology from Morehead State University, and M.Ed. in Biological Education from the University of Louisville . He's been 
president of KSNH (3 times), former president of the Falls of the Ohio Chapter, and past president of the Board of the Louisville Nature Center . He's 
currently the Grant Coordinator for KSNH. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Falls of the Ohio Chapter - Chris Bidwell, KSNH Falls of the Ohio Chapter President 

Fall is here. Hot, dry weather continues. It seems like summer is not going away. Fall and winter for KSNH means great 
hiking weather and getting outdoors to experience that season of nature that most people don’t seem to appreciate. Our 
October meeting is focused on hiking in the Louisville area with a field trip to a natural area right at our own back door. 
November’s meeting hopefully will be focused on otter restoration in Kentucky and a field trip to witness first hand these 
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wonderful creatures. December 6 is our annual Christmas Party which is a great pre-Christmas event for our “family” to 
share past and future experiences. With spring coming we now have time to prepare our Spring Conference at Carter 
Caves and get our KSNH group back on track with our conference agenda and field trips at such a beautiful area as Cater 
Caves. Have a great Fall and Winter. People wanting information can call me at (502) 896-4834 or e-mail me at 
mabteacherl @vahoo.com . 


Falls of the Ohio Chapter Events (see front cover for regular meeting times and place, field trip times mav be found 
below or are to be determined. Contact Chris Bidwell at (502) 896-4834 or via email at: mabteacherl@vahoo.com. for 
more information. 

2010 Dates 

Event/Speaker or Leader 

Topic / Outing 

Photo Contest Topic 

October 21 

Meeting: Lucynda Koesters 

"Take a Hike" Book Author 

Lecture 

Scary Nature Pictures 

October 23 

Outing: Lucynda Koesters 

Mt St. Francis in Floyd Co Ind. It is a 1 mi gravel/paved easy walk. We 
will meet at 10am. Directions are I64W to Hwy 150 at Lafayette Ind. 
Mrs. Koesters will devote part of her presentation Thurs night on this 
particular hiking trail. 

November 18 

Meeting: Laura Patton 

Kentucky Otter Restoration 

Standing Winter Flowers and 

Plants 

November 20 

Outing: Laura Patton 

Otter trapping 


December 6 

Annual Dinner: at the 

Episcopal Home off Westport 
Road, Louisville, KY 

6:00-7:00 P.M. At 7:00 P.M. 

Wren Smith will present a nature 
program. 



KENTUCKY NATURALISTS' CALENDAR 

(added as space and time allow) 


2010: 


October 6-10, 2010: Everything You Wanted to Know About Digital Photography, But Didn't Know Who to Ask @ Pine 
Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810. Photographer and Harlan County, Kentucky 
native, Malcolm J. Wilson, will present "Beyond the Camera, Taking Control of the Digital Darkroom: An Intermediate 
Introduction to Adobe Photoshop Elements." Fee: $350. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 
or 606-558-3542 for details. You can also visit their website at http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/. 

October 9, 2010: Children in Nature - Hustle and Bustle in the Forest - Getting Ready for Winter @ Jefferson 
Memorial Forest, 11311 Mitchell Hill Road, Fairdale, KY 40118 (10 a.m. - Noon). Awards Day! Prizes will be awarded to 
the families with the most Passport of Discovery points. If you have come out to any of the programs be sure you come 
to this one! Volunteer Naturalists have a special finale program planned. What is all the hustle and bustle in the Forest? 
It's time for the animals to prepare for winter weather. Find out what they do to get ready. Meets at the Horine 
Reservation. Fee: $10 per family (limit 4) $5 for each additional person. For more information contact the park at (502) 
368-5404, via email at forest@louisvilleky.gov, or visit their website at http://www.memorialforest.com/ . 

October 9, 2010: Advanced Nature Photography @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery (WCNFH) Visitor/Environmental 
Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (8:00-12:0 p.m. CST). Advanced photography class 
designed for nature enthusiasts with a desire to take their photography skills to the next level. For this workshop, you 
will need a camera that allows manual settings such as a digital SLR or an advanced fixed lens compact. So bring your 
digital camera, a tripod (if you have one) and a love for the outdoors. Get instruction and tips on how to take the best 
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nature photographs possible, post processing with photo editing programs, and more! Fee: $35 (Includes all 
instructional materials and an 8 x 10 print of your favorite shot you took during the class. Participants need to bring 
their own camera.) Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at 
amanda patrick@fws.gov, or on their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ 

October 9-10, 2010: Wilderness First-Aid @ Jefferson Memorial Forest, 11311 Mitchell Hill Road, Fairdale, KY 40118 (8 
a.m. - 5 p.m. both days). Jefferson Memorial Forest, in partnership with Green Earth Outdoors and SOLO Schools, is 
offering a Wilderness First Aid certification course. Wilderness First Aid (WFA) creates a solid foundation in the basics of 
backcountry medical care. Started by SOLO as the "Mountain/Woods First Aid" course in 1975, it is the curriculum upon 
which all other backcountry medicine courses are based. WFA is 16 hours long (two days), and focuses on the basic skills 
of: Response and Assessment, Musculoskeletal Injuries, Environmental Emergencies, Survival Skills, Soft Tissue Injuries, 
and Medical Emergencies. It is the perfect course for the outdoor enthusiast or trip leader who wants a basic level of 
first aid training for short trips with family, friends, and outdoor groups. It also meets the ACA and BSA guidelines. 
Program meets at the Horine Conference Center. Fee: $165/person. Fee covers instruction, class materials, equipment, 
handouts, and textbook. For more details and to register, visit 

http://www.greenearthoutdoors.eom/training.html#outdoorskillsinstruction or call Green Earth Outdoors at 502-475- 
7445. For more information contact the park at (502) 368-5404, via email at forestffilouisvilleky.gov, or visit their 
website at http://www.memorialforest.com/ . 

October 15-17, 2010: Everything You Wanted to Know About Digital Photography, But Didn't Know Who to Ask @ 
Pine Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810. Fall Color Weekend at Pine Mountain 
Settlement School offers activities for people of all ages. Features include hikes, multi-media presentations, and the 
opportunity to enjoy some of Kentucky's most beautiful natural areas and stunning autumn foliage. Fee: $350. Contact 
the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You can also visit their website at 
http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/ . 

October 16, 2010: Kentucky Native Plant Society Field Trip to Big Bend Loop @ Cumberland Falls (10 AM-2 PM). 

Kentucky State University botanist Sarah Hall will lead this trip during the peak of fall color. This will be a 4.5 mile hike, 
easy to moderate difficulty. We'll take a look at woody plants and fall foliage, and any wildflowers we might find. 
Questions or RSVP to Sarah Hall by Tuesday, October 12 via email at shall@chpl.net or phone 859-494-5789. 

October 16, 2010: Nature Explore Family Club at Jefferson Memorial Forest - A Leaf Shape Adventure @ Jefferson 
Memorial Forest, 11311 Mitchell Hill Road, Fairdale, KY 40118 (9:30 to 11:30 a.m.). Use your senses - Listen to the 
leaves rustle, see the explosion of colors, feel the leaves textures. Explore the forest in fall and find a special leaf. This 
program is for parents and children ages 3 -5. Includes active exploration time outside. Dress for the weather. Program 
meets in the Horine Environmental Education Center. Fee: $6 per child. For more information contact the park at (502) 
368-5404, via email at forest(5)louisvillekv.gov, or visit their website at http://www.memorialforest.com/ . 

October 19, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Creepy, Crawly Critters! @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery 
(WCNFH) Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). 

Learning about science can be fun, and you'll be sure to enjoy this afternoon of yucky, creepy, crawly fun! Enjoy some 
icky experiments, revolting recipes and creepy craft fun! Nature and science... a natural connection, and one that can be 
way cool! Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at 
amanda patrick@fws.gov, or on their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ 

November 16, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Great Backyard Night Hike @ Wolf Creek National Fish 
Hatchery (WCNFH) Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 
p.m.). Just because the sun goes down doesn't mean the outdoor fun ends! Join in as we learn the various 
constellations present, enjoy some night hike activities and more. Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach 
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Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at amanda patrick(a)fws.gov, or on their website at 

http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ . 

December 21, 2010: Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club: Holiday Habitat @ Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery 
(WCNFH) Visitor/Environmental Education Center, 50 Kendall Road, Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 (5:00-6:30 p.m.). 

With the holidays upon us, many people start to think about visits home to see family and friends. Yes we all start to 
crave our favorite "habitat" home, but people aren't the only ones who need and love their habitat: Animals do too, and 
each one is unique! Come learn and share as we celebrate a home for the holidays for person, animals and plant alike! 
Fee: FREE. Contact Amanda Patrick, EE/Outreach Specialist at (270) 343-3797, via email at amanda patrickffifws.gov, or 
on their website at http://www.fws.gov/wolfcreek/ . 

2011: 


April 15-17, 2011: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2009 Spring Meeting @ Carter Caves State Resort Park, 344 
Caveland Drive, Olive Hill, KY 41164, (606) 286-4411. See upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at 
http://www.ksnh.org . 

April 29-May 1, 2011: Kentucky Ornithological Society (KOS) Annual Spring Meeting @ Barren River State Resort Park. 

For more information contact KOS at P.O. Box 463, Burlington, KY 41005 or via their website at 
http://www.biology.eku.edu/kos/default.htm . 

September 30-October 2, 2011: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2011 Fall Meeting @ Cumberland Falls State 
Resort Park. See upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

September 30-October 2, 2011: The Kentucky Ornithological Society's Fall Meeting @ Pine Mountain State Resort 
Park, Henderson, KY. For more information contact KOS at P.O. Box 463, Burlington, KY 41005 or via their website at 
http://www.biology.eku.edu/kos/birding.htm . 

2012: 


April 13-15, 2012: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2010 Spring Meeting @ Shepherdsville Area. See upcoming 
newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

April 27-29, 2010: The Kentucky Ornithological Society's Spring Meeting (©Kentucky Dam Villiage State Resort Park, 
Gilbertsville, KY. For more information contact KOS at P.O. Box 463, Burlington, KY 41005 or via their website at 
http://www.biology.eku.edu/kos/birding.htm . 

October 12-14 or 19-21, 2012: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2011 Fall Meeting @ Pine Mountain State Resort 
Park. See upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

2013: 


SPRING 2013 TBA: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2010 Spring Meeting @ Morehead Area. See upcoming 
newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

Fall 2013 TBA: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2011 Fall Meeting @ Canaan Valley, West Virginia (Cranberry 
Glades). See upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 
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The mission of the Kentucky Society of Natural History (KSNH) is to actively promote study and interest in Kentucky's rich natural heritage throughout the 
Commonwealth. Members are typically interested in a broad spectrum of natural sciences and related fields. Among the more prominent activities of the KSNH, are 
the annual spring and fall Conferences, selection of a "Naturalist of the Year", nature photography contests, research grants, and a variety of knowledgeable 
speakers and field trips. We invite anyone who shares our interests to join US. For membership information or to submit dues please contact: 

Kentucky Society of Natural History, 3701 Fenholt Road, Louisville, KY 40218, 

or visit our website < http://www.ksnh.org > for the membership form. Membership dues are: Individual $15, Family $25, Full 
Time Student $7.50, Lifetime: $300. 

The Kentucky Society of Natural History is an official 501(c) (3) tax-exempt nonprofit organization which was formed in 1939, and incorporated in 
1943 in Louisville, Kentucky. All contributions to THE KENTUCKY SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY are tax-deductible to the full extent of federal and state income 
tax laws. 


Published quarterly, The Kentucky Naturalist News is the official newsletter of KSNH. Unsolicited contributions are encouraged. Please send articles to: Barry 
Nichols, KNN Editor, P. O. Box 21182, Louisville, KY 40221. You can also email newsletter submissions by sending them to kvfauna@ielou.com . 

Kentucky Naturalist News Deadlines & Schedule: 


Issue 

Winter Issue 
Spring Issue 
Summer Issue 
Fall Issue 


Deadline 

November 1, 2010 
February 1, 2011 
May 1, 2011 
August 1, 2011 


Tentative Publish Date 

December 1, 2010 
March 1, 2011 
June 1, 2011 
September 1, 2011 


For submissions, plan on 0.5-inch margins, 10 pt Arial or Calibri font, and about 2 photos per page. Please leave the photo images in full-size and do not optimize 
them. Please cite references. To assist, you may use: http://www.lib.ncsu.edu/lobo2/citationbuilder/citationbuilder.php . 



Kentucky Society of Natural History 
3701 Fenholt Road, 

Louisville, Kentucky 40218 
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Website: http://www.ksnh.org 

Officers 2010 through 2011 

President: Zeb Weese (zeb.weese@ky.gov) 

Vice Pres.: Jeff Foster (jfoster@sscc.edu) 

Secretary: 

Treasurer: Anissa Florence 

(anissa.florence@gmail.com) 

Editor: Barry Nichols (kyfauna@iglou.com) 

Past Pres.: Joe Settles (joe.settles@ekpc.coop) 
webmaster: Dave Luzader (webmaster@ksnh.org) 

Coordinators 2010 through 2011 

Astronomy: Chad Floward (chad.howard@kctcs.edu) 

Environmental Ed.: Larry Hilton 

(l.hilton@insightbb.com) 

Field Trips: James Kiser (james.kiser@stantec.com) 
Grants: Wally Roberts (waldonroberts@bellsouth.net) 

Geology: 

Herpetology: John MacGregor 
(john.macgregor@ky.gov) 

Historian: 

Hospitality: Cynthia Payne 

(cpayne_ksnh@bellsouth.net) 

Invertebrate: Paul Florence (paul.florence@kctcs.edu) 
Mammalogy: MarkGumbert 
(mwgumbert@copperheadconsulting.com) 

Naturalist of the Year: Wally Roberts/Joe Settles 
Photography: Susan Wilson (susanfitm@yahoo.com) 
Programs: Pat Meyer (kybirder@bellsouth.net) 
Publicity: 

Youth Activities: 

Board Members at Large 

Charlie Baker (macganzer@bellsouth.net) 

Pete Glauber (cherokee@ksnh.org) 

Berl Meyer (geology@ksnh.org) 

Flerb Zimmerman (via mail) 

Affiliated Chapters 

Arches of the Cumberland Chapter (Slade) meets 
informally, call President Dell Sasser for details, 606- 
666-7521 X73559, or (606) 233-8938, or via email 
(dell.sasser@kctcs.edu) 

Falls of the Ohio Chapter (Louisville), 9109 
Hawthorne Pointe Drive, Louisville, KY 40272, 
meets every 3 rd Thursday of each month except 
Jan, Jul, Aug, & Dec at 7:00 PM at the Louisville 
Nature Center, 3745 Illinois Ave, Louisville, 40213. 
Call President Chris Bidwell at (502) 458-1328, or via 
email (mabteacher1@yahoo.com). 

Wilderness Trail Chapter (Pineville) meets the first 
Thursday of each month, March through December, 
at 7:00 p.m., generally at Pine Mountain State Resort 
Park in the Ray Harm Room, 1050 State Park Road 
Pineville, KY 40977-0610 (800-325-1712). Call 
President Tom Toole at (606) 248-3078, or via email 
(tom.tdtoole@gmail.com). 



EDITOR'S NOTES 

Mark Your Calendars! The KSNH Spring Conference 2011 at Carter Caves State 
Park, April 15 - 17, 2011. Enclosed in this issue is the registration form. Susan 
Wilson has informed us that the Spring Conference picture category will be 
"Favorite Spring Nature Photo". She has also determined that the 2011 KSNH 
Fall Conference at Cumberland Falls State Resort Park picture category will be 
"Favorite Fall Nature Photo". As always, there can be no man-made objects in 
the photo. The agenda is currently being finalized. As more information 
becomes available it will be printed in the newsletter as well as posted on our 
website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

You'll find within this newsletter a total inventory of KSNH-branded items. 
Keep in mind they make great gifts as well as support KSNH. There is an effort 
currently underway to make more items and sizes available. If you don't see 
something you want, please let us know and if we can determine that the wider 
interest is there, we'll do our best to provide it. 

Also within this newsletter, there is an accounting of last year's rusty blackbird 
banding efforts from Kate Heyden. In a related article, she makes the request for 
help with the last year of survey for the national RUSTY BLACKBIRD BLITZ . 
Anyone may participate and you can choose any suitable locations you wish. 
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The KSNH board has voted to support the printing of Dan Dourson's book, " Kentucky's Land Snails and their Ecological 
Communities " which was mentioned within the last newsletter. This book is meant for everyone from laypeople to scientists. In 
fact, the book was tested on a 13-year old with no prior experience and he was able to identify five out of five specimens. The long- 
awaited book is also meant to provide a start for more comprehensive inventory and life history efforts within Kentucky and the 
surrounding region. Further, KSNH is now soliciting additional donations from groups and individuals to aid in support of this effort. 
If you'd like to donate towards this effort, please make sure you note where you would like for the money to be targeted. 

Kate Heyden, avian biologist at the Kentucky Department of Fish and Wildlife Resources (KDFWR). sent out an update on two 
Haliaeetus leucoceohalus Linnaeus, 1766 ( bald eagles ) they have been tracking via satellite. Both bald eagles were born at Ballard 
Wildlife Management Area in Ballard County, KY. They were fitted with transmitters on May 10. KDFWR partnered with The Center 
for Conservation Biology (CCB) to create the Bald Eagle Tracking Project . The web page is http://fw.kv.gov/baldeagletracking.asp . 
Also, for more timely information they have created a news web page at http://fw.kv.gov/baldeagletrackingnews0910.asp . The 
KDFWR webpage for general bald eagle information is located at http://fw.kv.gov/navigation.aspx?cid=874&navpath=C753C755 
which also contains links to both of the pages above. 

The deadline for submissions for the next issue (KNN Spring 2011) is February 1, 2011. -barry 


AMERICAN BEECH TREE - FAGUS GRANDIFOLIA EHRHART, 1788 

by Chris Bidwell 


Faaus arandifolia Ehrhart, 1788 ( American beech ) is "the tree of the whole year round" in the world of folklore, fairies, and tree 
admirers. Beech trees are beautiful in every month. Its olive gray bark which really stands out on cold wintry days makes it a plant 
worthy of a winter-writing . Faaus arandifolia Ehrhart is the only species of this genus in North America. Primarily confined to Zones 
3-9 in the United States it probably flourished over most of the continent prior to the glacial periods . A deciduous tree that can 
reach over a hundred feet with a canopy spread of up to 70 feet and a diameter up to 5 feet or more in open areas. Beech trees 
grown in the open develop huge diameters with more large low spreading limbs. Sprouts or suckers may develop on the tree roots 
and in some instances may be the main source of reproduction. These wonderful giants can reach a ripe old age of 400 years. The 
bark is very smooth and the color can be described as light gray, blue gray, olive gray, silver gray, and pale gray. No other mature 
tree can be mistaken for it. Alternate, oblong, elliptic/ovate leaves, of up to 5.5 inches long and 2 inches across, have sharp toothed 
margins and pointed ends. Each leaf has 10-14 prominent veins on each side of a main rib. The leaves turn a beautiful golden 
yellowish bronze in the fall and eventually develop a pleasant tan hue by winter. Many leaves persist until opening of the new spring 
leaves. A walk through a beech forest on a cold wintry day one can hear the crackling rustle of the beech trees stiff winter leaves . 
Small branches have a zig-zag pattern. Beech buds up to an inch long are a magnificent lustrous, tan-copper color, with multi¬ 
layered scales and they are very unmistakable. Besides the bark, the other identifier of beech trees are their multi-useful nuts 
(cupules) also called mast or beech mast . These nuts arise from unisexual ( monoecious ) flowers fertilized in April/May. The reddish- 
brown four-valved capsule houses up to 3 triangular nutlets 34 to % inches long which are released spontaneously in late summer. 
Beech trees don't begin to produce a substantial quantity of nuts until they are 40 years old. Seed crops are produced at 2 to 8 year 
intervals. The beechnut capsules opened or closed may persist until the following year. Beech trees prefer full sun to medium shade 
in mesic conditions and a rich loamy soil . 

The word " beech ' may be derived from the early English "boc". " bece ", or " beoce; the German " buche "; the Swedish "boc" or 
Sanskrit "boko" - all of which signify a book or the tree. The connection being that ancient runic writings were on beech boards. 
Beech boards were common writing material in Germanic societies before the development of paper. Faaus. the generic epithet, is 
Latinized from the Greek word "phregos" or " phaeein " meaning "to eat" possibly as a reference to the tree's edible nuts . The Latin 
specific epithet, " grandifolia ", translates to "big leaves" in reference to the rather large leaves of this particular beech species. 
Common names of the American beech include beech. Carolina beech, gray beech, red beech, ridge beech, stone beech, white 
beech, winter beech, copper beech, beechnut, and initial/signature/lover's tree, as one so often finds the tree carved with words 
or initials/names of sweethearts. 
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Many culinary, structural, medicinal, and 
magical/folklore usages can be attributed to 
the American beech . The nuts are a great 
source of food for opossums, bears, deer, 
rabbits, grouse, squirrels, foxes, raccoons, 
mice, chipmunks, wild pigs, ducks and many 
other birds . Humans also have used beech nuts 
in cooking. Dried or roasted nuts were popular 
coffee substitute and were once very common 
on grocery store shelves. The edible beech nuts 
are rich in protein and can be eaten raw. Their 
flavor is considered sweet by some but most 
find the nuts bitter due to their tannin content 
which is far less than that found in acorns. 
Although edible, the beech nuts should not be 
eaten in large quantities due to their possessing 
a strong alkaloid in the outer covering. Beech 
mast can also be dried and ground into flour. 
Oil from the nuts can be used in lamps or as a 
salad dressing. Many survival books cite several 
food usages for beech leaves and mast. Chips of 
beech wood are used in brewing of Budweiser 
beer as a fining agent. Beech wood is burned to 
dry the malts in some German beers and to 
smoke some cheeses. 

Beech wood is heavy, close-grained, and 
hard which makes it difficult to dry and 
machine work. It is one of the finest fuel woods 
but is hard to split. Fires of beech burn for 
hours and are generally calm flamed. Beech is 
excellent for steam bending, wears well, and is 
easily treated with preservatives. It is used for 
flooring, basketry, furniture, veneer, handles, 
crates, railroad ties, charcoal, rough lumber, 
and plywood. Potawatomi Indians made 
numerous utensils, especially chopping bowls 
which resisted nicking. Some drums are made 
from beech, which gives them a tone between 
that of maple and birch which are the two most 
popular woods for drum-making. The textile fiber modal used in manufacturing and a dye pigment bistre are also made from beech. 
Cavities/hollows that are so prominent in beech trees provide habitat for the red-shouldered hawk, pileated woodpecker, tufted 
titmouse. Acadian flycatcher, wood thrush, and other birds. Squirrels, raccoons, skunks, and bears also use this tree especially for 
winter dens. 

Medicinal usages for American beech are due to the astringent and antiseptic properties they possess. The leaves and bark are 
used in many herbal remedies. A boiled leaves and bark decoction is used as a wash or made into a poultice to treat frost bite, minor 
burns, and poison ivy and other rash ailments. Beech nuts were used as vermifuge to eliminate intestinal parasites/worms. A tea 
from the bark was used in treating fevers, respiratory ailments, and to induce abortion in women suffering from life-threatening 
problems early in pregnancy. Creosote made from beech wood is used internally and externally in medicines for man and animals. 
However coal tar creosote used to treat wood is highly toxic to man and fauna. Excema, psoriasis, and skin lesions respond favorably 
with beech tar applications. Water collected from beech hollows was used as a tea preparation and for medicinal usages also. 
Mattresses were stuffed with beech leaves to speed up the healing process. Remedies made from beech flowers supposedly 
enhance sympathy and tolerance to stressors. 
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The beech tree is steeped in folklore. Many know this tree as the signature/initial tree for the many etchings in their smooth bark. 
Ovid wrote of Paris and his love for Oenone : 

"The beech, faithful guardians of your flame bear on their wounded trunks Oenone's name, and as the trunk, so 
the letters still grow." 

Carving initials of one's love (which dates back to early Roman times) or words of a wish into the beech will make your love last 
and/or wish come true. Beech is the symbol for the written word and wisdom of all trees! Beech was used in making early writing 
tablets and slices of beech wood were used in making the first books. It reminds us of the importance of learning and preserving our 
knowledge in the written word. 

The copperv-vellow leaves which fall only when new leaves begin to sprout is a sign from the beech to make sure of your future 
and not rely on luck or chance. Like the birch, beech trees are held in folklore to possess a strong feminine fairy presence. But while 
the birch is a "Lady", the beech is the " Queen of the Woods ". They are often called " Mother of the Woods " and are the feminine 
counterpart of the Kingly oaks. The beech fairy gives gifts of prosperity, wisdom, and she may grant wishes to those who 
acknowledge her presence. It is the tree of learning and the tree of the whole year round and has symbolism for learning, 
preservation, understanding, sustenance, and knowledge. In folklore the beech is associated with the planets Mercury and Saturn 
and the elements of wind and earth. Its bird is the bluebird. In aromatherapy, essence of beech brings you confidence, and hope. 
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Small pieces of beech bark carried in your pocket bring you luck and success. A powder of beech wood in your right shoe will lead 
you to fortune. In Westphalia, Germany, in the 18th century it was believed that babies were placed in beech hollows and not 
delivered by the stork. Finally in the folklore of the beech, the " Beechnut Gum Company ” was originally "The Imperial Packing 
Company" founded in 1891. Their hams and bacon were rated the best and the taste was attributed to the fact that the hogs wee 
fed beech nuts. New owners in 1899, however, felt the name "Imperial" was too undemocratic for an American ham and the 
company was renamed the " Beech Nut Company " for the many beech nut trees around Canaioharie, NY. and the belief that since 
beech nuts made the "best" ham, then Beechnut would represent the "best" of everything the company would come to produce. 
Beechnut Gum Company did not get into the gum business until 1910. 

Beech trees are affected by several damaging agents. The beech bark disease, which spread from Europe, was in Maine by 1932. 
This disease occurs when the bark is invaded by Cryptococcus faaisuaa Lindinger ( beech scale ), which allows a fungus, primarily 
Nectri coccinea (Pers.) Fr., to invade the bole and kill the tree. In 1981 a 70,000 acre area was found heavily infested in northeast 
West Virginia . Numerous controls have not been proven cost effective. Some trees however have been proven to have a natural 
resistance and this fact has opened the door to research for a cure and prevention of the beech bark disease . Severely low winter 
temperatures can cause long frost cracks in the bark which can extend well into a beech tree 's core and allow disease/parasites to 
take hold. Flooding can also damage/kill beech. In fact a study in Kentucky showed beech to be one of the most sensitive species to 
water/flooding. Its thin bark also makes beech vulnerable to fire, sunscald, logging mishaps, piercing/sucking insects, diseases, and 
decaying fungi. More than 70 decaying fungi are known to damage beech trees - a record for hardwood species. A parasitic 
flowering plant, Epifaaus virainiana (L.) W. Bartram ( beech drops ), sometimes develops on the roots around the beech trunks 
where it extracts nutrients but causes no real threat to the beech . 

This winter get out and take in the beauty of the American beech - the " Mother of the Woods ", and marvel at its beauty and 
ponder on its many virtues. The lure of the beech tree is well expressed by Henry David Thoreau (1817 - 1862) when he wrote: 

"I frequently tamped eight or ten miles through the deepest snow to keep an appointment with a beech tree, or a 
yellow birch, or an old acquaintance among the pines." 

Have a great winter! Take a hike - bundle up - be safe. 
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INVESTIGATING LOCAL DECLINES OF RUSTY BLACKBIRDS IN KENTUCKY 

by Kate Heyden 


Eunhaaus carolinus (Statius Muller, 1776), ( rusty 
blackbird ) breeds in the boreal wetlands of Alaska, 
Canada and the northeastern United States and spends 
its winter in the flooded forests of the southeastern 
United States. Once locally common at several locations 
in central and western Kentucky, wintering flocks of 
rusty blackbirds have become more spotty and 
ephemeral in the past 30 years. The resulting 
conservation concern for this species, led to its inclusion 
as a Species of Greatest Conservation Need in 
Kentucky's State Wildlife Action Plan . Range-wide, the 
rusty blackbird has been steeply declining with 
estimates of an 85-99% population drop over the past 
40 years. The cause for this alarming decline is not 
known and the increasingly sparse and erratic winter 
distribution of the rusty blackbird makes it challenging 
to learn more about as a basis for conservation efforts. 

In 2010, the Kentucky Fish & Wildlife Resources 
(KDFWR) initiated a project focused on capturing rusty 
blackbird in order to obtain blood and feather samples 
for contribution to several analyses going on within the 
Rusty Blackbird Technical Working Group (RBTWG) . It 

is hoped that data collected through this project will 
further our understanding of rusty blackbird declines in 
Kentucky and throughout their range. 
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For this project, rusty blackbirds were captured during January and February 2010 in baited mist-nets at two locations (Figure 1): 
Cleaton Missionary Baptist Church. Muhlenberg Co. and Surrey Hills Farm, Jefferson Co. Cleaton. Kentucky is a small town 
(approximate population 260) which is surrounded on the landscape by reclaimed strip-mines, fragmented bottomland hardwoods, 
and patches of Phraamites australis (Cav.) Trin. ex Steud., 1841 ( common reed ) marshes. Rusty blackbirds (as many as 100) have 
been sighted in the Cleaton area for 10 or more years during Christmas Bird Counts . They are often observed flipping leaves in 
flooded yards and forests or feeding along the edge of the stream which dissects the town. Rusty blackbirds in this area have also 

been observed roosting in nearby patches 
of the invasive reed, Phraamites australis . 
Capture efforts in Cleaton occurred near a 
muddy creek which runs through an often- 
flooded churchyard. 


Surrey Hills Farm was operated as a 
dairy farm until the mid-1980's. The 300- 
acre farm now serves as a small-scale beef 
cattle and hay operation and is 
surrounded by suburban Louisville. 
Although sightings of up to 250 rusty 
blackbirds feeding in fields were common 
during winters at Surrey Hills Farm in the 
1970's and 80's, rusty blackbirds were 
observed there for the first time in over 
Capture efforts were focused at a songbird feeding station in a forested yard on this farm where rusty 


A male rusty blackbird. Photo by Kate Heyden, 2009. 


eight years in 2010. 
blackbirds readily fed on cracked corn during a period of heavy snow. 
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Figure 1. 2010 rusty blackbird banding locations in Kentucky. 


We mist-netted for 23 hours in Cleaton, KY (using 2, 12 m 34mm mesh nets) and 8.5 hours at Surrey Hills Farm (using 2, 3 m 
36mm mesh nets). We captured and banded 32 rusty blackbirds (25 males, 8 females) and recaptured one male rusty blackbird 
which had been banded at the same site earlier that season. We also took blood and feather samples from Aaelaius ohoeniceus 
(Linnaeus, 1766) ( red-winged blackbirds) (3), Sturnus vulgaris Linnaeus, 1758 ( European starlings ) (4), and Molothrus ater 
(Boddaert, 1783) (brown-headed cowbirds ) (9). Samples taken from non-target species will be used for comparisons of 
contaminant loads. 
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Blood samples collected during this project will be contributed for use in genetics, contaminants, and diet and blood parasites 
analyses conducted by various members of the Rusty Blackbird Technical Working Group (RBTWG) . Feather samples will be 
analyzed for stable isotopes, genetics and contaminants. This project will continue in 2011 in order to strengthen sample size. We 
look forward to receiving results which will help direct research, monitoring and conservation attention for this species. 

Kate Heyden is an avian biologist for the Kentucky Department of Fish & Wildlife Resources . She specializes in raptors and songbirds. She 
previously worked on red-cockaded woodpeckers in Louisiana before moving to KY to work with the state about two years ago. 


DON'T MISS OUT ON THE FINAL RUSTY BLACKBIRD HOTSPOT BLITZ! 

by Kate Heyden 


It's that time of year again! Rusty blackbirds are migrating through and settling in for the winter! In 2009 and 2010, birders 
scoured the countryside for wintering rusty blackbirds to increase understanding of their distribution and find important local 
concentrations (hotspots). Much was learned from the last two year's efforts. Already, the information gained is being used to 
implement research and conservation efforts! However, there is still more to learn. The Rusty Blackbird Hotspot Blitz will be 
repeated for the last time in 2011 to locate more hotspots and determine how stable known hotspots are from year to year. Don't 
miss your chance to contribute to this monumental survey effort for this declining species! Mark your calendar now! 

The rusty blackbird has been steeply declining with estimates of an 85-99% population drop over the past 40 years. The cause 
for this alarming decline is not known and the increasingly sparse and patchy winter distribution of the rusty blackbird makes it 
challenging to learn more about distribution, abundance, and ecology as a basis for conservation efforts. Collaborating with the 
Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology's and National Audubon Society 's e-Bird project, the Rusty Blackbird Technical Working Group 
(RBTWG) needs your help to find local, but predictable wintering concentrations of rusty blackbirds by participating in the 2011 
Rusty Blackbird Hotspot Blitz . 

The Blitz will occur, January 29th - February 13th, 2011, throughout the rusty blackbird winter range in over 20 midwestern and 
southeastern states. Participants will simply be asked to visit locations where they have previously sighted or would expect to 
encounter rusty blackbirds and submit their observations via e-Bird . You can go wherever you like, whenever you like, and as often 
as you like anytime between the dates of January 29 and February 13, 2011. Locations where there are larger concentrations of 
rusty blackbirds are of particular interest. If you are unfamiliar with areas which may support rusty blackbirds in your region, 
contact the Kentucky Rusty Blackbird Blitz Coordinator, Kate Heyden ( kathrvn.hevden@kv.gov ) for ideas. As a result of these 
efforts, the RBTWG will create maps of wintering rusty blackbird "hotspots" that will help direct research, monitoring and 
conservation attention. 

If you don't use eBird regularly, please consider entering all vour observations of rusty blackbirds (even outside the Blitz period). 
Your observations of will be used by researchers currently studying their steep long-term population decline. 

Results from the past year's Blitzes, instructions and information on identification, habitat preferences, etc., are available on the 

Smithsonian Migratory Bird Center's Rusty Blackbird Blitz website 
http://nationalzoo.si.edu/scbi/migratorvbirds/research/rustv blackbird/blitz.cfm . 

Information and instructions will also be available soon on Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology's e-Bird site 
http://www.ebird.org . 

Although this will be the last Rusty Blackbird Hotspot Blitz, efforts to gain information on rusty blackbirds and advance 
conservation will no doubt continue for many years to come. There will likely be future citizen science projects to help monitor 
rusty blackbird hotspots, but this will simply be the last year the current Blitz methodology is utilized. Following the 2011 Blitz, the 
RBTWG intends to examine the results of the 2009-2011 Blitzes and identify priorities for future monitoring and conservation needs. 
Rusty blackbird enthusiasts are encouraged to continue to report rusty blackbird sightings to e-Bird and to check the Smithsonian 
Migratory Bird Center's rusty blackbird website for news on future rusty blackbird projects. 
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Thanks to all who have helped to support this effort in Kentucky! 

Kate Heyden is an avian biologist for the Kentucky Department of Fish & Wildlife Resources . She specializes in raptors and songbirds. She 
previously worked on red-cockaded woodpeckers in Louisiana before moving to KY to work with the state about two years ago. 


KSNH MERCHANDISE 

by Paul Florence 


Below is everything that KSNH currently has to offer within the sales program. Efforts are underway to beef up our offerings with 
additional items, sizes, options. The descriptions for each of the items also contain various options, price, and the numbers which 
are available. Shipping information as well as contact information follows the catalog. These items are sold on a first-come-first- 
served basis. The enclosed order form has contact methods which may be used to inquire about availability. 










KSNH Fleece Jackets - $20.00 each. These jackets are 
50% Cotton/50% Polyester with a zippered front, a 
Kentucky Society of Natural History (KSNH) logo on the 
front (see inset) & a fall leaf design on back (see inset). 
We currently have available: 

one (1) Large, and 
four (4) Extra-large. 



Kentucky's Own T-shirts - $10.00 each. These T-shirts 
are 100% pre-shrunk cotton with a design on front 
which shows a Kentucky Lady's Slipper, a Kentucky 
Warbler, & a Cumberland Plateau Salamander. The back 
shows the KSNH Logo. We currently have this long- 
sleeve available: 

one (1) Medium long-sleeve. 
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KSNH Fall Leaf T-shirts - $10.00 each. These T-shirts are 
100% pre-shrunk cotton with a fall leaf design on front 
which includes fall-colored red oak, sugar maple, yellow 
birch, red maple, sumac, & striped maple leaves. We 
currently have these long-sleeve and short-sleeve shirts 
available: 


one (1) Small long-sleeve 
six (6) Medium long-sleeve 
six (6) Large long-sleeve, and 



one (1) Medium short-sleeve 




KSNH hats - $12.00 each. These 
hats are 100% cotton with a 
design on front which shows a 
KSNH Logo on the front, and the 
KSNH website address on back. 
They are adjustable to fit all sizes 
and are available in blue, brown, 
khaki, & red. We currently have 
the following available: 

six (6) Blue, 
six (6) Brown, 
five (5) Khaki, and 
six (6) Red 
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KSNH patches - $3.00 each. These patches are cloth 
embroidered with a KSNH logo. We have a small supply 
available. 



KSNH Window Decals - $1.50 each. These decals are 
designed to go on the inside of a window. The example shows 
the actual back of the decal and the inset shows an example 
of an embroidered logo which is found on the front of the 
decal. We have a small supply available. 



KSNH Name Wallets - $3.00 each. 


These name wallets are the same as those used at the KSNH 
conferences. They are made of green nylon, with a clear vinyl 
window for your name tag. They also have velcro & zipper 
compartments for holding ID's, credit cards, etc. There are pockets 
on back for pens & pencils. Each wallet has a fabric strap for 
wearing around the neck. We have a small supply available. 
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Kentucky Society of Natural History 

Merchandise Order Form 

Item 

Size 

Price 

Quantity 

Item Total 

Fleece Jacket 

Large 

X-Large 

$20.00 

$20.00 




Small Long-sleeve 

$10.00 



KSNH Fall Leaf T-Shirts 

Medium Long-sleeve 

Large Long-sleeve 

$10.00 

$10.00 




Medium Short-sleeve 

$10.00 



KY's Own T-Shirt 

Medium Long-sleeve 

$10.00 




Blue 

$12.00 



KSNH Hats 

Brown 

$12.00 



Khaki 

$12.00 




Red 

$12.00 



KSNH Patches 


$3.00 



KSNH Decals 


$1.50 



KSNH Name Wallets 


$3.00 



Please mail order form to: 





Paul Florence 

3701 Fenholt Road 
Louisville, KY 40218 



Subtotal 

$ 

Please call (502) 499-2714 or e-mail paul.florence(5)kctcs.edu for availabilitv on items that 
have limited quantities, or if you have questions about shipping rates. 

Shipping Details: 

Sales Tax 
(6%) 

$ 

Shipping is via USPS priority mail 

Shipping for 1 fleece jacket is $10.70 

Shipping for 2+ fleece jackets is $14.50 

Shipping for 1-2 t-shirts is $4.95 

Shiooine for 3+ t-shirts is $10.70 


Shipping 

$ 

Shipping for 1-2 hats is $4.95 

Shipping for 3+ hats is $10.70 

Shipping for name wallets is $4.90 

Shipping for patches & window decals is $.50 each 

Free local pick up (in Louisville) is also available. Just call Paul Florence (502) 499-2714 or 
e-mail oaul.florence(5)kctcs.edu. 

Order 

Total 

$ 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT - WINTER 2010 

by Zeb Weese 


As I write this at the end of November most of 



Kentucky ranges from "abnormally dry" to " severe 
drought ". I can only hope that as you read this 
there's a really gully-washer. As you probably 
know we've gotten less than 3 inches of rain since 
the end of July and we typically average more than 
4 inches per month. One of the few weekends we 
got any rain, of course, was the weekend of our 
"cancelled" Kentucky Society of Natural History 
(KSNH) Fall Meeting at Shaker Village in 
September. I put cancelled in quotes because even 
though the KSNH board voted to cancel our 
meeting due to poor pre-registration the other 
group that co-hosted, the Kentucky Native Plant 
Society (KNPS). went ahead and had a day of field 
trips and an evening program. About 35 people 
attended all or part of the day, including several 
KSNH members. The main reason that the KNPS 
did not cancel is, because they do not do any type of pre-registration, they were really only obligated to pay for the 
meeting room and not anything else (lodging, dining areas, etc). They could afford to hold the meeting no matter how 
many or few participated. Several of the people I spoke with on my field trip (a leisurely paddle down the Dix River and 
Kentucky River ) expressed disappointment that the KSNH part of the meeting was cancelled. 


The KSNH board has been having a discussion lately about the declining attendance at our conferences and what we 
can do about it, if anything. Should we continue offering an all-inclusive registration package for conferences? Should 
we simply have a daily conference rate for programs and allow the members to arrange their own accommodations? 
Should we offer both options? My biggest concern for the health of the KSNH conferences is the lack of new members. 
By sticking with the all-inclusive package are we making KSNH conferences less attractive for new members to attend? 
That's my hunch, but I don't know. 


If you have any suggestions for the future of KSNH conferences, I urge you to contact one of the officers or board 
members. However, I also urge you to only suggest things that you are willing to take on yourself! One of the most 
common problems with groups of all types is the tendency for people to say "someone ought to do this" or "someone 
ought to do that". In an organization like the KSNH we are ALL the "someone"! The KSNH is facing the same problem 
that just about every organization I know of is also facing: most people feel like they are too busy to participate, and 
they can't afford it. I can definitely relate to both, believe you me. But I also think that local groups like the KSNH can 
play an important role in the community, from offering field trips to scholarships. And as a professional biologist I've 
learned a lot from folks I've met through the KSNH, probably more than I've learning in all the professional meetings I've 
ever attended. I strongly believe that it's worth all of our efforts to make sure that the Kentucky Society of Natural 
History is still around to celebrate its 100 th anniversary in a couple of decades! Happy New Year to you all. 


Zeb Weese is the Kentucky Society of Natural History's President for the 2010-2012 term. He is also a steward for the 

Kentucky State Nature Preserves Commission . 
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NOTES FROM THE NATURE NUT 

by W. H. (Wally) Roberts 



Some of my earliest childhood memories are of the large sugar maple that stood on the back edge of 
our patio between the kitchen and our smokehouse. This sugar maple had large root crotches which my 
sister, Susie, and I could easily reach from the edge of the patio. It was a simpler time in Fern Creek with 
no close neighborhood children so Susie and I had to make up our own playtime. With a little water from 
our well and a small trowel, we spent days of our early childhood under the sugar maple tree making mud pies and figurines that 
crumbled in the sun as the mud dried. The simplicity of our play is burned into my memory and remains as near perfection as 
playtime could be. The world had not yet affected us, and we had no worries. 


Silas House, the famous Kentucky author, was asked this question earlier this year during an interview 
on KET. "Why do your writings seem so connected to the mountainous lands of Eastern Kentucky". His 
simple answer was, "It's all about trees and if each of us thinks about it, there is usually one special tree 
during our childhood that we can connect to". 

Upon hearing this statement, I immediately envisioned four trees that I have had special connections 
to during different stages of my life. The first three trees stood on our family land in Fern Creek on the 
headwaters of Cedar Creek. 


The second tree on our land was also a sugar maple with low limbs suitable for climbing and sitting upon. It was located about 
halfway down our long gravel driveway, far enough away from the house to make us feel independent, but close enough for our 
mother to see us from the kitchen window. Times were changing in Fern Creek...General Electric (GE) had been built, more families 
were moving in the area, our family had moved from sustainable farming to jobs in the city. From our perches on the limbs of the 
sugar maple. Susie and I would impatiently wait for our father and uncles to return home from work. Then we would jump down 
and run alongside of their 1951 Chevy up to our old barn where we welcomed them home. The world had finally reached us in rural 
Fern Creek, and we were able to understand the rumors of war in Korea. As a consequence, our childhood games had changed to 
pretend air-raid wardens and soldiers in a make-believe army. The world had changed, our perfection had changed to reality, and 
even rural children worry. 

The third tree I feel a connection to was a 200 year old Pooulus deltoides Bartram ex Marsh, ( cottonwood ) that stood in our 
lower front yard near Fern Creek Road. I was a high school teenager who loved the outdoors, but was trying to figure out his place 
in the new peace and environmental movement. This large cottonwood stretched above our house's roofline and was visible from 
the backyard where the family gathered. I spent many hours sitting and looking at the cottonwood, and listening to its leaves 
quaking in the gentle breezes. The old tree presented me with many unanswered questions such as what was the purpose of those 
cotton-like balls that fell from the tree during late May and drifted like snow on our back patio, why did the leaves make noises in 
the wind, and why did this cottonwood start dropping its leaves in middle July thus causing an early need for me to rake leaves in 
the front yard. You might say this tree made me think more deeply about our environment, biodiversity, and the interconnections in 
nature. Questions such as these fueled my desire for higher education and a better understanding of our natural world. 


In the beginning of this article, I mentioned four trees to which I have special connections. The fourth tree is here at Hawthorne 
Pointe and is visible from our back patio. It sits near the storm sewer catch basin across the creek from the Hawthorne Pointe 
Nature Preserve. Once again the tree is a cottonwood and I call it the "perch-tree". It is tall and scraggly with not many leaves, and 
construction scars on its lower trunk. The top few limbs are dead thus the name "perch-tree" because they make excellent viewing 
platforms for many kinds of birds such as hawks, owls, herons, woodpeckers, crows, bluebirds, and other songbirds . Each day as I 
step outside, I cast an eye to the top of the "perch-tree". I'm seldom disappointed as it seems birds prefer this tall sight-line and 
many of my 128 bird records at Hawthorne Pointe have come from the top of this cottonwood . 


It seems ironic to me how connected I have been to these four trees. The first three remain in my memory as emblems of 
perfection, awakening, and maturation. The fourth tree bears the scars of a life hard-lived but continues to survive adverse 
conditions while providing a welcoming rest perch after a tiring flight or a spot from which to survey the surrounding world. To me, 
this old perch-tree is a parallel to one's life of enlightenment and survival. 
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In closing, I suggest that each of you take a moment to reflect back to a special tree and how it touched your life. Remember 
trees are just a small part of nature providing us with special memories and nature is truly "the greatest show on earth". May you 
and your families enjoy a safe, happy, and natural Holiday Season. 

Wally Roberts was Kentucky Naturalist of the Year 2002. He is a long-time biology instructor, interpretive naturalist, and nature photographer. He 
graduated with a BS in Biology from Morehead State University, and M.Ed. in Biological Education from the University of Louisville . He's been 
President of KSNH (three times), former President of the Falls of the Ohio Chapter, and past President of the Board of the Louisville Nature Center . 
He's currently the Grant Coordinator for KSNH. 


NATURE ROCKS! FAMILY NATURE CLUB KICKS OFF AT WOLF CREEK NATIONAL FISH HATCHERY 

by Amanda Patrick 


Although cold temperatures and the chance of snow do not 
normally set the scene for spending much time outdoors for 
most people, January 2011 was a special month for Wolf Creek 
National Fish Hatchery as the hatchery kicked off its 2011 
Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club series . The year-long 
program, coordinated in partnership with the Russell County 
Public Library, offers an engaging family oriented activity 
monthly to help encourage parents and guardians, along with 
their kiddos, to get outdoors and better connected with the 
environment. 

Each month, the club has a different theme ranging from 
"Tracks and Scat, OH MY!" to "Bountiful Birding" to "Spider Web 
Wonders." 

Healthy snacks are also provided to all participants during the 
free 1 >2 hour program. To help ease the driving distance and to 
better accommodate families who might not otherwise be able 
to make it, the two partnering organizations also rotate locations 
alternately, the Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery hosting 
monthly activities during the "odd" months and the Russell 
County Public Library in Russell Springs. Kentucky on "even" 
months. 

Amanda Patrick is a native of Scottsville, Kentucky. She likes to think her 
''career' 1 began as a child playing in the woods and waters in her own backyard. 

Taking to nature worked well, especially as Amanda was never very sports 
savvy and thus always picked last for dodgeball and so forth. With that 
foundation in place, today, she still does just that as she has worked in a myriad 
of positions since the age of 16, all relating to helping to protect and conserve 
our wonderful outdoor resources in the Bluegrass State. Formerly a park ranger 
with the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Amanda took a trout-tastic path back in 
November 2006 by transferring to work with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service at Wolf Creek National Fish Hatchery in Jamestown, Kentucky. When 
not at the hatchery, Amanda can be found cooking and baking, reading multiple books at once, giving back to the community through volunteer 
service, fly fishing for trout and traveling. Oh and just as her early ''career'' days bode, she is also still an avid lover of playing outside and is an 
expert in puddle jumping, dandelion necklace making and snowman building. 



Intern Christin Roberson displays artwork made 
during a monthly Nature Rocks! Family Nature Club 
meeting. Photo by Glenda York, Jamestown Public 
Library, 2010. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


Falls of the Ohio Chapter - Chris Bidwell, KSNH Falls of the Ohio Chapter President 

Thanks to all who attended our Christmas dinner Monday, December 6, 2010. Special thanks to Wren Smith for her 
excellent presentation and congratulations to her for winning the KSNH Naturalist of the Year award . Also 
congratulations to Susan Wilson for winning the William M. Clay Service Award and to myself, Chris Bidwell for the 



LEFT: Wren Smith with her KSNH 2010 Naturalist of the Year Award. Photo by Susan Wilson, 2010. RIGHT: 
Susan Wilson with her KSNH Falls of the Ohio William M. Clay Service Award. Photo by Chris Bidwell, 2010. 


Photographer of the Year. 

Thanks to Al Boice for getting the dinner and meeting room scheduled and to Wally Roberts for his work on the 
awards committee. Thanks to Jan Stahlgren for her donations for door prizes and thanks to Cindy Payne for her 
handling the finances for the event. Most of all, thanks to all our members who continue to support our KSNH family. I 
am proud to be part of such a wonderful association. 

Our 2011 Spring Conference will be upon us before you can blink an eye. Let's really have a good showing and 
attend. Programs are being developed and we've always had a great time at Carter Caves . Let's keep the KSNH 
tradition alive and put our group's best foot forward. 

As far as our local chapter, we had a great planning session and many new topics and activities are planned. Please 
check over the web site. People wanting information can call me at (502) 896-4834 or e-mail me at 
mabteacherlffivahoo.com . 
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Falls of the Ohio Chapter Events (see front cover for regular meeting times and place, field trio times mav be found 
below or are to be determined. Contact Chapter President Chris Bidwell at (502) 896-4834 or via email at: 
mabteacherl(5)vahoo.com.for more information. You can contact the Photo Contest Coordinator Susan Wilson via 
email at (susanfltrnOvahoo.com). 

2011 Dates 

Event/Speaker or Leader 

Topic / Outing 

Photo Contest Topic 

February 17 

Urban/Wild Land 
Interface/Controlled Burns - 
Otto Mock 

FEB 26 th - Mike Linnig's on Cane 

Rune Rd for lunch at 11:00am and 
weather permitting some birding at 
Riverside, the Farnslev-Moorman 

Landing. 

Seed Heads 

March 17 

Water - Berl Meyer 

Perryville Trip - Berl Meyer 

Storms 

April 21 

TBD 

April 23 rd - Patoka Lake trip at the 
Connard's Property 

Shapes In Clouds 

May 19 

Wildflowers - Wally Roberts 


Baby Critters 

June 16 

TBD 

June 18 th Canoe Trip - 14 mile creek 

Wildflowers 

July 

Summer Picnic 

Jefferson Countv Memorial Forest 


September 15 

TBD 


Nature Nuts 

October 20 

Tom Barnes - Waterfalls 


Waterfalls 

November 17 

TBD 


Urban Mammals 

December 

Annual Dinner: at the Episcopal 
Home off Westport Road, 
Louisville, KY 

Presentation TBD later. 

The cumulative winners of the year¬ 
long photo contests will be 
announced. 


KENTUCKY NATURALISTS' CALENDAR 

(added as space and time allow) 

2011: 


February 26, 2011: Bernheim at Night: Winter Star Stories and Sky Watch Night @ the Garden Pavilion at Bernheim Arboretum & 
Research Forest, State Highway 245, P.O. Box 130, Clermont, KY 40110 (7:00 PM - 9:30 PM). Hear stories of the winter skies, with 
close-up views of the moon and Jupiter. The Louisville Astronomical Society and Bernheim volunteer naturalists will "set the stage" 
with an indoor presentation for the evening experience. Learn how to look through telescopes, hear a few star stories and you will 
be sufficiently "moonstruck" for this lunar lighted moon walk. Fee: $8 members; $10 non-members; advance registration required. 
For more information call (502) 955-8512, email them at nature(5)bernheim.org. or visit their website at http://www.bernheim.org/. 

March 02, 2011: Wildflowers, Very Early Bloomers @ the Visitor Center at Bernheim Arboretum & Research Forest, State Highway 
245, P.O. Box 130, Clermont, KY 40110 (10:30 AM - 12:00 PM). The first Wednesday of each month March through December, 
Bernheim offers a variety of hikes, activities and programs designed for Older, Wiser and Livelier Seniors. O.W.L.S. programs are led 
by Bernheim's talented volunteer naturalists. Programs vary each month. This month Bernheim Certified Naturalist Corrine Mastey 
and other volunteer naturalists will take you on an engaging exploration of early signs of spring, including the very earliest of the 
early wildflowers. You will be surprised and inspired at the resilience of these "delicate ladies of spring". Fee: $5 members; $8 non¬ 
members; advance registration required. For more information call (502) 955-8512, email them at natureffibemheim.org. or visit 
their website at http://www.bernheim.org/ . 

March 5-6, 2011: 33rd Annual Maple Sugarbush Festival @ Wesselman Woods Nature Preserve, 551 North Boeke Road, 
Evansville, Indiana 47711 (7 a.m. - 1 p.m. each day). The Maple Sugarbush Festival celebrates the maple sugar harvest from the 
trees at Wesselman Woods Nature Preserve, and offers enjoyable educational experiences for all ages. After a pancake breakfast 
with pure maple syrup, families can take a guided tour through the woods to observe how sap is harvested from the sugar maple 
trees, and then visit the sugar shack to witness the process of boiling the sap into syrup. Children will have opportunities to 
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participate in seasonal nature crafts and games. Music will be provided by the Southern Hollow Dulcimers. Maple syrup, maple 
confections, and other seasonal novelties will be available for sale during the event. Admission to the event is $7 for adults, $4 for 
youth age 4-12, and free for children under age 3. Members of the Wesselman Nature Society benefit with a discounted admission 
price, and memberships are available for sale at the door. For more information contact Susan Haislip at 
shaislip(S)wesselmannaturesocietv.orR. by phone at (812) 479-0771, or on their website at 

http://www.WesselmanNatureSocietv.org . 

March 20, 2011: Winter Lecture Series: Saving Kentucky @ Blackacre State Nature Preserve and Historic Homestead, 3200 Tucker 
Station Road, Louisville, Kentucky 40299 (2:00 - 3:30 p.m.). Sally Campbell, author of "Saving Kentucky profiling small businesses 
who are preserving the state's land and heritage. She will highlight vibrant business contributions ranging from Kenny's Farmhouse 
Cheese to 21c Museum Hotel. A discussion will follow on what we can do to encourage, promote and foster new efforts in 
preservation and conservation. $5 fee; maximum $10/family; members free. For more information, contact Blackacre SNP on their 
website at http://www.blackacreconservancv.org. via phone at (502) 266-9802 or via email at info(5)blackacreconservancv.org. or 
write them at the address above 

March 26, 2011: Meet the Flock @ Old Mulkey Meeting House State Historic Site, 38 Old Mulkey Park Road, Tompkinsville, KY 
42167-8766 (9:00 A.M. - 5:00 P.M.). The woodpeckers, owls, wild turkey, cardinals and other members of the avian community at 
Old Mulkey invite you to join them in a day dedicated to birds! The schedule of events is still being finalized but will include Bob & 
Judy Peak's "Bluebirds over Western Kentucky", The Cornell Lab of Ornithology's "Celebrate Urban Birds", Stephen Stedman's 
"Birdlife of the Upper Cumberland Region of TN and KY" and an "Introduction to the Flock" which will include a discussion of the 
park's plans to become the "birding capital of south central KY". Pre-registration is requested to assure enough materials. 
Participants may bring a sack lunch or enjoy world famous Monroe County B-B-Q ($7.00 per person prepaid). (Checks for B-B-Q. 
should be made payable to "The Friends of Old Mulkey"). For more information, contact Park Manager Sheila Rush via email at 
sheila.rush(5) ky.gov, via phone at (270) 487-8481, via mail at the address above, or from their website at 
http://www.parks.kv.gov/findparks/histparks/om/ . 

March 26, 2011: Bernheim at Night: Winter Star Stories and Sky Watch Night @ the Garden Pavilion at Bernheim Arboretum & 
Research Forest, State Highway 245, P.O. Box 130, Clermont, KY 40110 (7:00 PM - 9:30 PM). Hear stories of the winter skies, with 
close-up views of the moon and Jupiter. The Louisville Astronomical Society and Bernheim volunteer naturalists will "set the stage" 
with an indoor presentation for the evening experience. Learn how to look through telescopes, hear a few star stories and you will 
be sufficiently "moonstruck" for this lunar lighted moon walk. Fee: $8 members; $10 non-members; advance registration required. 
For more information call (502) 955-8512, email them at nature(5)bernheim.org. or visit their website at http://www.bernheim.org/ . 

April 15-17, 2011: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2009 Spring Meeting @ Carter Caves State Resort Park, 344 Caveland Drive, 
Olive Hill, KY 41164, (606) 286-4411. See upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

April 15-17, 2011: Wildflower Weekend @ Pine Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810 (6:00 
p.m. Friday to lunch Sunday). In mid-to-late April, the Settlement School property is a wildflower wonderland, with nearly 100 
species of spring wildflowers. Details of guest speakers and special programming will be announced at a later date. Various rates 
apply. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You can also visit their website 
at http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/. 

April 28 - May 1, 2011: 4th Annual Ohio Valley Birding Festival @ various times and locations throughout the Evansville, Indiana 
region. The Evansville Audubon Society will feature four full days of hikes, lectures, workshops and other activities designed to 
introduce people of all ages to the fascinating world of birds and birding. Activities include bird hikes with some of the area's best 
guides, bird banding workshop, owl prowl, identification workshops, creating backyard habitat, bird related crafts, games and 
activities for children and their families. There will be something offered each day for every level of birder, many activities will be 
free to the public. The keynote speaker for this year's Festival will be Dr. Eldon Greij, founding editor of Birder's World magazine. 
Visit http://www.OhioVallevBirdingFestival.org for details, including the complete Festival schedule or call Wesselman Woods 
Nature Preserve at (812) 479-0771. 

April 29-May 1, 2011: Kentucky Ornithological Society (KOS) Annual Spring Meeting @ Barren River State Resort Park. For more 
information contact KOS at P.O. Box 463, Burlington, KY 41005, or via their website at 
http://www.biology.eku.edu/kos/default.htm . 
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May 06-08, 2011: Black Mountain Weekend @ Pine Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810 (6:00 
p.m. Friday to lunch Sunday). Wildflower lovers will enjoy visiting Black Mountain, the highest point in Kentucky and habitat to rare 
species of wildflowers and birds. Wildflower species exclusive to Black Mountain are: Painted Trillium, Roseate Twisted Stalk and 
Red-Berried Elder. Bird species include Canada warbler, black-throated blue warbler, veery thrush, and rose-breasted grosbeak. 
Saturday's activities will also include hikes at Kingdom Come State Park and Bad Branch State Nature Preserve. Details of guest 
speakers and special programming will be announced at a later date. Various rates apply. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement 
School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You can also visit their website at 

http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/. 

May 28, 2011: Photography Workshop: Focus on Flowers @ Education Center Classroom and Grounds at Bernheim Arboretum & 
Research Forest, State Highway 245, P.O. Box 130, Clermont, KY 40110 (6:00 AM - 7:00 PM). Focus on Flowers: Mastering Macro 
Photography of the Architecture of Flowers with professional photographer Allen Rokach Timed to take advantage of Bernheim's 
beautiful spring bloom, this workshop puts you into direct communication with one of the world's most acclaimed nature 
photographers in Kentucky's most beautiful spring landscape. In this two-day intensive workshop targeting advanced beginner to 
serious photographers you will learn techniques to capture the essence of floral macro-photography with your digital camera. The 
workshop will also include training in "after capture" photo editing techniques. The workshop will culminate with a presentation and 
review of your photographs as well as a discussion on after-capture techniques that can improve your final image. Fee: $270 
members; $300 non-members; registration deadline Friday, May 13. For more information call (502) 955-8512, email them at 
nature(5)bernheim.org, or visit their website at http://www.bernheim.org/ . 

June 08-12, 2011: In the Footsteps of Lucy Braun @ Pine Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810. 

This four-day forest study workshop is named in honor of one of the first and foremost conservationists of the 20th century, E. Lucy 
Braun. Dr. Lucy, as she was called by her colleagues, devoted her life to the study of plants and to conservation campaigns to save 
wilderness areas and other natural sites. The four-day workshop will combine field trips, lectures, and slide presentations in the 
study of forest types found in Eastern Kentucky. The four-day workshop will combine field trips, lectures, and slide presentations in 
the study of forest types found in Eastern Kentucky. Daily field trips will include four- to eight-mile hikes. The workshop is geared 
toward adults. Various fees apply. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You 
can also visit their website at http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/. 

August 17-21, 2011: In the Footsteps of Lucy Braun @ Pine Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 
40810. This four-day forest study workshop is named in honor of one of the first and foremost conservationists of the 20th century, 
E. Lucy Braun. Dr. Lucy, as she was called by her colleagues, devoted her life to the study of plants and to conservation campaigns to 
save wilderness areas and other natural sites. The four-day workshop will combine field trips, lectures, and slide presentations in the 
study of forest types found in Eastern Kentucky. The four-day workshop will combine field trips, lectures, and slide presentations in 
the study of forest types found in Eastern Kentucky. Daily field trips will include four- to eight-mile hikes. The workshop is geared 
toward adults. Various fees apply. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You 
can also visit their website at http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/. 

September 30-October 2, 2011: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2011 Fall Meeting @ Cumberland Falls State Resort Park. See 
upcoming newsletter for details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 

September 30-October 2, 2011: The Kentucky Ornithological Society's Fall Meeting @ Pine Mountain State Resort Park, 
Henderson, KY. For more information contact KOS at P.O. Box 463, Burlington, KY 41005 or via their website at 
http://www.biology.eku.edu/kos/birding.htm . 

October 21-23, 2011: Fall Color Weekend @ Pine Mountain Settlement School, 36 Highway 510, Pine Mountain, KY 40810. Fall 
Color Weekend at Pine Mountain Settlement School offers activities for people of all ages. Features include hikes, multi-media 
presentations, and the opportunity to enjoy some of Kentucky's most beautiful natural areas and stunning autumn foliage. Fee 
based. Contact the Pine Mountain Settlement School at 606-558-3571 or 606-558-3542 for details. You can also visit their website 
at http://www.pinemountainsettlementschool.com/. 

2012: 


April 13-15, 2012: Kentucky Society of Natural History 2012 Spring Meeting @ Shepherdsville Area. See upcoming newsletter for 
details or go to the website at http://www.ksnh.org . 
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The mission of the Kentucky Society of Natural History (KSNH) is to actively promote study and interest in Kentucky's rich natural heritage throughout the 
Commonwealth. Members are typically interested in a broad spectrum of natural sciences and related fields. Among the more prominent activities of the KSNH, are 
the annual spring and fall Conferences, selection of a "Naturalist of the Year", nature photography contests, research grants, and a variety of knowledgeable 
speakers and field trips. We invite anyone who shares our interests to join us. 

For membership information or to submit dues please contact: 

Kentucky Society of Natural History, 3701 Fenholt Road, Louisville, KY 40218, 

or visit our website < http://www.ksnh.org > for the membership form. Membership dues are: Individual 
$15, Family $25, Full Time Student $7.50, Lifetime: $300. 

The Kentucky Society of Natural History is an official 501(c) (3) tax-exempt nonprofit organization which was formed in 1939, and incorporated in 
1943 in Louisville, Kentucky. All contributions to THE KENTUCKY SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY are tax-deductible to the full extent of federal and state income 
tax laws. 


Published quarterly, The Kentucky Naturalist News is the official newsletter of KSNH. Unsolicited contributions are encouraged. Please send articles to: Barry 
Nichols, KNN Editor, P. O. Box 21182, Louisville, KY 40221. You can also email newsletter submissions by sending them to kvfauna@iglou.com . 

Kentucky Naturalist News Deadlines & Schedule: 


Issue 

Spring Issue 
Summer Issue 
Fall Issue 
Winter Issue 


Deadline 

February 1, 2011 
May 1, 2011 
August 1, 2011 
November 1, 2011 


Tentative Publish Date 

March 1, 2011 
June 1, 2011 
September 1, 2011 
December 1, 2011 


For submissions, plan on 0.5-inch margins, 10 pt Arial or Calibri font, and about 2 photos per page. Please leave the photo images in full-size and do not optimize 
them. Please cite references. To assist, you may use: http://www.lib.ncsu.edu/lobo2/citationbuilder/citationbuilder.php . 





Kentucky Society of Natural History 
3701 Fenholt Road, 

Louisville, Kentucky 40218 
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KSNH Spring 2011 Registration Form 

Friday - Sunday, April 15 - 17 - Carter Caves State Resort Park 


Name 

Address 


Email 

Phone 


Conference Fees (perperson) 

Conference registration 
Student registration 

Student registration and one year membership 
Not a member? Add $5 per person 
Children under 12 are free 


Before After Total 

March 11 March 11 

$35 $45 

$20 $25 

$25 $30 


Room Reservations 

□ I will need a room for Friday night 

□ I will need a room for Saturday night. 

□ I request the following special room 
accommodations: 


□ I will be sharing a room with (please print names as they 
should appear on badges): 


Room Rates (children 16 and under are free) 


Lodge Room 

(2 double beds, max 4 people) 


Cottage 

(4 queen beds, max 8 people) 


$65 

1 or 2 
Adults 

$75 

3 Adults 

$85 

4 Adults 


$153 

1 to 4 Adults 

$163 

5 Adults 

$173 

6 Adults 

$183 

7 Adults 

$193 

8 Adults 


Total 


Room for Friday night 


Room for Saturday night 


Children 16 and under are free. 

Room reservations received by March 11 are confirmed. After March 11, rooms are subject to availability. 


Meal Reservations (gratuity included in this amount): 

Number of Adult Meals Number of Child Meals Totals 

Friday dinner buffet 


_Adult(s) at $18 each 

Saturday dinner buffet 

Adult(s) at $18 each 
Children 5 and under eat free. 

Make your check payable to KSNH. 


child(ren) 

child(ren) 


(6 - 12) at $11 each 
(6-12) at $11 each 


Grand Total 


Mail form and check to: If you have questions: 

Anissa Florence, KSNH Treasurer E-mail: anissa.florence@ gmail.com . Phone: (502) 499-2714 

3701 Fenholt Road 
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Louisville, KY 40218 


Waiver of Liability for the Spring 2011 Conference 

(Must be executed by All Registrants) 

EVENT: Carter Caves Conference DATE: April 15 -17, 2011 

I understand that I am a participant in this field trip/event. I release the Kentucky Society of Natural History and/or its 
officers from all liability for accident, injury, illness, or loss of property for myself and/or my dependent(s) and agree to 
indemnify and save harmless the sponsors from accident, illness, or injury to others or loss of their property caused partly 
or wholly by me and/or my dependent(s) while engaged in any voluntary activity supported by the sponsors. 

Please note: In Kentucky and most other states an individual may accept a particular risk of harm resulting from another 
party’s conduct. An express release by which one party agrees to assume the risk of harm arising from another party’s 
negligent conduct will be enforced by the courts so long as it does not release liability for willful or gross negligence and 
does not otherwise offend public policy. 

By signing this release, you are not only agreeing that you will not sue the Kentucky Society of Natural History or its 
officers should one or more of its members or officers cause you harm; you are also protected from being held liable as 
long as your conduct is not grossly negligent or intentional. 

Signatures: _ _ 


Date: 


Additional Notes: 

EARLY ARRIVALS: Reservations for Thursday night must be handled individually by directly contacting Denise 
Scheibly at Carter Caves to receive the discounted rate: 1-800-325-0059 

CHECK-OUT TIMES: Lodge rooms 12:00pm, Cottages 11:00am 

PET-FRIENDLY OPTIONS: 

• Spanish Manor Inn (about 10 minutes from Carter Caves): 1-606-286-4141 

• Days Inn (in Grayson - about 20 minutes away): 1-606-475-3224 

• Super 8 (in Grayson - about 20 minutes away): 1-606-474-8811 
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